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NOTES 

RITING lit 19+6 IN THE FIRST Nt'MBER OF 
W [heeler] observed: 


’taQIF.NT tD« ] ^ *=■ ^ 


ixccler] observea* * f * *« 

‘ A condition for ^dv^cemcnl 

India; f™"St waTbIc for Indian archaeology. “* 

public. Only then will « the free sciences of the 

opportunities, to take a proper place a fulfilled to a constdin^blc 

The condition envisaged in this Indian unhT;rsitics have now taken o 

SSroSu™ .0 supplcnrcn. .“Sh^^Tin courre of U.t laa. -JJl 

'Vh^ .situation has thus considerably cnangLu xJnlon Dcpartmrnl of Arenaeo 

organization. 


in the country. 
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AAVlKVr LVDIA, le 

For a long time past, a few Indian universities Jiave been creditably running courses 
on some bookish aspects of archaeologj- which do not involve any field-work, such as 
epigraphy, numismatics, art, architecture, etc. It is by persons who underwent such 
courses or those in classical languages that, in the absence of a more suitable field of 
recruitoent, the archaeological organizations of the countrj- have been generally manned. 
But with the growth of interest in field-archaeology some universities have of late started 
courses in the more technical aspects of archaeology', including prehistoric and other 
archaeological cultures; a compulsory short-term training in the field also sometimes 
forms part of the course. The University Grants Commission have been encouraging 
with financial aid a limited number of universities in their endeavour in this direction. 

The question has naturally arisen whether archaeology should form and be taught as an 
independent discipline or whether it should be a part of some allied subject—and 
that subject can only be history', for, notwithstanding the difTcrenccs in approach and 
methods, the objectives of history and archaeology arc the same, viz. die unveiling of 
Man's past. Though the science of archaeology has acquired a viability (this Is not to 
deny its relations with and dependence on other sclcnccsj and can be taught as an mdepen- 
dent subject, with some necessary overlaps with a few branchc.s of other subjects, most 
universities have preferred, at least to start widi, to teach archaeology as a part of their 
course in history. This is no doubt a wnsc and practical step, for the students of archaeology 
should not be obsessed witli the prospect of a very narrow opening before diem after lliey 
leave the university'. 

Archaeology being esscniially a field-science, a love for die field has to be inculcated 
in its students. The scholarly atmosphere of die universities, admirably suitable as it is 
for developing an academic oudook, may' not necessarily prov'ldc the required background 
for the field-life that a student of archaeology should be prepared to take up subsequently. 
It w'ould be well if from the very outset the teacher of archaeology takes adequate steps 
to create the right surroundings for his students. 


Keeping all this in mind, and with the primary intention of meeting the grow'ing 
demand in the country for trained archaeologists, the Union Department of Archaeology 
itself has bccti running, since October 1959, a School of Archaeology', so that the students 
gained therein may he adequately equipped to adopt archaeology as their profession. 
For reasons stated above, the field of recruitment to the School is restricted to post¬ 
graduate students with history or a classical language as their subject. The number of 
students is limited to ten, so that the students may find ready employment after Icavinv the 
School. 

The twenty-month course of the School is followed by an cj^amination; the successful 
students arc awarded a Diploma by the Government of India, The course consists of an 
intense practical training, together with some essential theoretical training in Indian 
archaeology. The lecturers to the School are generally drawn From the senior officers 
of the Department itself, but the help of distinguished archaeologists outside the Depart¬ 
ment is also largely draw-n upon. 

As is well-known, the official archaeological organizations in India, i.e. the Union 
and State Departments of Archaeology, arc charged, in addition to explorations, 
excavations and general rese^ch, with the care and prcsen'adon of monuments. The 
course of the School therefore includes a thorough training in the principles and practice 
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^'OTES 

- t »■ rh^'Kiiral □rcsci'Valion-—-a field in which the trauimg 

of archaeological conserv'anon and chemica pre^naiio 

Sf on"k^li;^ ThSl *o"ub, tha. .he School h deahned ,0 MM a gcao.00 
need in this part of the world. 

A. Ghosh 


PosrsoiujTj—Number 17 “"n'JlaJhMil™ by two years 

iif .no^t'i^blc'’" “ ”” "“O'” 

caused to them. ^ 
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FROM THE MEGALm nC TO THE HARAPPAi TRACING BACK 
THE GRAFFITI ON THE POTTERY 


By B. B. Lal 


CONTE.\TS 

PACK 

1. Introductory .. .. ,, .. .. „ 4 

2. Drscriptioa of the symbols .. . . .. .. .. , _ 7 

A. Symbols common to the mcgalithic pottery on the one hand and the Harappan 

and post-Harappan chalcolithlc pottery on the other 

B. Symbols exclusive to the megalithic pottery 

C. Symbols exclusive to the post-Harappan chalcoiithlc pottciy' 

3. Discussion 

A. Antiquity of the symbols 

B. Significance of the sy mbols .. .. 

4. Acknowledgemetits 


1, INTRODUCTORY 

T he GI^FITI ON THE MEGAJUTHtC POTTERY OF SOUTH IjTOIA HAVE LONG DRAWN THE 

attention of scho]an,wme of whom not merely oolketed the relevant data but ahodwdt 
upon their probable significance and origin, ‘ However, while having a look at the dra- 
w'bgs of the gralhti from Sanur, the present author was particularly struck by the similarity 
of a rather specialized symbol with one in the Harappan script (below, p. 18, symbol 47, pi. 
XXXI B). "Ms whetted his curiosity to find out if, how far and how many of the graffiti 
on the megalithic pottery could be traced backwards in time. Accordingly, a systematic 


'B. R. Branfil, *On the Savandurge rude stone cemetery, central Maisur*, Indim 
Atitiqiia^, X (1861), pp. 1-12; R. Bruce Foote, Catalogue of PnkaUtrie Antiquitiei (Madras, 1901), 
o. xvii; E. H, Hunt, ‘Hyderabad Cairns', Jour. Hjrd. Anfi. fee,, 1916, pp, 180-224; G. 
Yazdani, * Megalithic mmains of the Deccan—a new feature of them Jour, Hyd. Anh. iSW., 1917, 
pp. 56-79; G. Yazdani, An, Rep, Anh, Dept. H£Ji. the Nizwn's Dominiom for the years J9i5*l€ and 
1916-17 (Calcutta, 1917 and 1918 respectively), pp. 9*10 and 5-S respectively; E. H. Hunt, * Hydera¬ 
bad caim burials and their agnificanceJour, Jfoy. Aaihop. Imt.^ IA\ (1924), pp, 140-56; Numa 
Laffitte, ‘ A note on certain signs inscribed on pottery found in ancient funeral urns in south India *, 
Indian AnUqaa^, LX (1931], pp. 137-36; R. E, M, Wheeler, ‘ Brahmagiii and Chandravalli 1947: 
megalithic and other cultures in Mysore State Ancient India^ no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 244-45; J. M. Casal, 
FmiUes de Vvarr^tnem—Arikamedu [Paris, 1949), pp. 53-54; J. M, et G. Casal, Site urhain et site 
Juneraires des environs de Pondiehttry Virtto^btam, Mouttrapaiton, Souttoukeny, Publications dc la Commis¬ 
sion de Fouilles areheologiques—fouilles de ITnde (Paris, 1956), », 70; B. K. Thapar, ‘ Maski 
1954: a chalcolitfaic site of the southern Deccan *, Ancient InSa, no. 13(1957), pp. 86-88; N. R. Bane^ce, 
'Sanur 1950 and 1952: a megalithic site in District Chlugkput Ancient India, no. 15 (1959), 
pp. 30-34. 
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rnOM THE MECALITHIC TO THE HARAPPA 

survey of the available material from the Christian era backwards to the Harappan Itmcs 
has been undertaken. As the graffiti had sometimes been scratched only famtly, it « 
not always possible to get a clear-cut idea of the symbol as onmnaUy conceived. Thus, 
litic-draw^nj thereof are likely to introduce an element of subjKtivity. 
fore, thought desirable not to depend entirely on the publtshed Imc-drawtngs but to 
studv all the symbols In the original and photograph them mdividually even thoug ^ 
uork might involve a great deal of time, labour and expenditure. VVhilc ait exhaustive 
study and photography of the entire material is likely to take lime, it is considered worth 
while to place before sciiolars a preliminary note on the results of the survey. 

On tlie megalithic side, the available tmterial from the shes has so far 

been studied ffig 1): AdichanaJlur, District Tirundveli, hfadras; Chandravalli, 
Chitaldrug, Myfore; Chikkajala, District Bangalore, NK-sorc; 

Kerala; &adiganuru, District Bangalore, Mysore; jadigcn^aUi, Ihsinct Ban^lorc, 
Mysore; Kunnatlur, District Clunglcput, Madras; M^ki, Raic^r, Mysore, 

Sanur, District Chinglcput, Madras; Savandrug, Dislrici Bangalore, Mysore; T. Namip , 
District Mysore' Tothupedu (Perumbair), District Chmgleput, Madras; Vellalur Distncl 
CdXtoi Madr^raod Virampatanim, Pondicherry. In addition was studied the 
collection lodged in Government Museum, Madras) from District Coimbatore, Coorg, 
Madurai, North Arcot and South Arcot—all m Madras State, the exact provenance 
however, being not readily available. Similar was the position in respect of the niatcrial 
lodged in the ^Hyderabad Museum, Hyderabad. In all these cases, however, it was duly 
confirmed that the material did come from megalithic sites. 

In the pre-mcgalithic context comes the material from the Harappa and p<Kt- 
Harappan chakoUthic cultures. So far the following sites have been studied (fig. 1) . 
Amrif District Karachi, West Pakistan; Bahai, Distnct Jalgaon, M^arashtia, Ch^doh, 
District Poona, Maharashtra; Harappa, District 

K^lihimran District Ganganagar, Rajasthan; Korat, Dismct Dhuba, Mahar^htia, 
Loihal District Alimadabad, Gujarat; Mohenjodaro, DUtrict Larkana, V\«t Pakistan; 
NavdaloK District Nimar, Madhya Pradesh; Nevasa, District Alimadnagar, Mah^ashtra, 
Prakash, District Dhulia, Maharashtra; Rangpur, District Surendranagar, Gujarat, 
and Tekwada, District Jalgaon, Maharashtra. 

While most of the publications referred to in the opening paragraph of this paper 
deal with graffiti from a particular site only, Incorporatmg, no doubt, a few gcner^izcd 
remarks as^ well, Yazdani's paper published m the Journal of ihe Hyd^abad 
Society deals with the material from various sues, thus making tim approach more 
comprehensive.' The latter publication, therefore, would have formed a suitable bs«s 
for the present study, had it not been for the fact that tlicrcm the same symbol, luth 
Lidk r^TbLic sialic, occur, under differen. „umi«„. For cample number 

1 2 6 7 and 9 represent the same basic symbol, even the inverted positions of 

2 and 7 being expfainablc by the way in which the pot was handled^ at the time of the 
scratching of fhe symbol. Likewise, numlwrs 16-20 represent the same 

their indfvldual directions, however, again depending on the 

lime of scratching. Or, die number of honatontal strokes m syrnbols 80^9 ma> or may 
nS bf of nVh consequence. Further, under certain numbers there is either a duphea- 

" Incidcntallv in this and his ether two papers already pcfcired to,V wdani Kcks to 
not available when he wrote his papers m 1916-18. 
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FJtOM THE AtEGAUTHIC TO THE HAB. \FPA 

don of *0 san,o symbol (fa examine. «?• f f "Xy””'ho^^ 

»hey do not actually number more numtrTof i start afresh. 

sr"vorini;“eXi “"■if 

whereafter new symbols will be dealt wjth. 

2. DESCRIPTION OF THE SYMBOLS 

arisi^aTTmi^ pnITFRV ON TltS ONE HANO ANO THE IIaKAPPAN 

A. SvM«..a ON ™a ornaa 

(i) Symbol I (pU I) 

Tho symW oTa^^pirS may 

roughly resembles the early Brahmt l^lfcr ^a. i,atir1lcd at the time ofscratclung. 

m ^ J , or the illustrated examples arc as foBows. 

rX provenance Zlehuite;- megalithic; red ware; t-t-fidag; Hyderabad Museum, 
Hyderabad (HMH).* 

Amri; Harappan; red ware; pre-finng; ^l. 

Harappa; Harappan; red ware; pre-Gnng; ASI, 

Korat; chalcolithio; black-and^red ware; post-finng; ^1* 

District North Areot;' tncgalithic; Black-and-red Ware; pwt-finiig, GMM. 

Jvothal; Harappan (Lothal A); red ware; poit-finng; ASI- 


2- 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


(ii) Syf^bol 2 (pi. H) 


^’^.rarsi-r'anSVFf'tf?^ 

,. E.«t pto^oonc. indofinfal m,:g.lnhici bl«k w«o: po.t-«nogi HMH. 

2. Harappa; Harappan; seal.* 

■ At the time of the w^rhowelSir^du’^^ P®** 

SStNlulcum illi^(“atc”d il this paper J^'^fSj^tsi'.SK'haeological Survey of India; 

■The other abbro-iations Rescirch Insri- 

S'Jl n™ avilabk. The cultural context. 

however, was duly ascertained. /r-oi.-.irta 19401 ul. XCII, 2S3. 

*M. S. Vats, ExiOPoEoas at Harappa, Ii (Calcutta. IVWJf, pi- av. , 
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3. Yazdani no> 5; inegaLithic; GMM. 

4. Harappa; Harappan; seal.' 


(Ui) S^mBot 3 {p!. Ill A) 


llic symbol roughly resembles a trident. In a variant form (otample 5), a 
horizontal line cuts it at the junction of the prongs. In another variant (example 6), 
the prongs are at both the ends. 

The following arc the particulars of the illustrated examples. 

1. Sanur; megalidiic; Black-and-red Ware; post-hring; ASl, 

2 . Harappa; Harappan; seal.* 

3. Sanur; megalithic; fed ware; post-firing; ASI. 

4. Rangpur; cbalcoltthic (Rangpur 11 C); Lusuous Red Ware; post-firmg; ASL 

5 and 6. NavdatO'U; ehakolithic; red wares; post-firing; OCP. 

(iv) Symbol 4 (pi. HI B) 

The symt^l consists of two oblique lines joining each other at their upper ends. 
Joining or passing near the junction is another set of two, less oblique, lines, as a result 
of which the angle formed by the earlier set of lines is divided into three parts. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1 . T. Narasipur; mcgaiiihic; red ware; post-firing; (overriden by another symbol); DAM. 

2. Rangpur; chalcolithic (Rangpur 11 C]; Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASL 

3. Fcrofcc; megaUthic; red ware; post-firing; GMM. 


(v) Symbol 5 (pL IV) 


The symbol resembles an arrow. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Sanur; mcgalithic; Bladt-and-red Ware; post-firing; ASI. 

2. Feroke; mcgalithic; red ware; post-firing; GMM. 

3. Savandrug; mcgalithic; Black-and-nrd Ware; post-firing; GMB. 

4. T, Narasipur; mcgalithic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firing; D.4M. 

5. Aniri; Haiappao; buff ware; pre-firing; ASL 

6. Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; pre-firing; ASL 

7- Navdatoli; chalcolithic; black-on-red ware; ptst-firing; DCP. 

8. Rangpur; chalcolithic (Rangpur 11 C); coanc red ware; post-firing; ASI, 

9. Prakash; chalcolithic; black-on-rcd ware; post-firing; .451, 

(vi) Symbol 6 (pis, V and VI) 

The symbol consists of two oblique lines crossing each other. The two ends of each 
unc are further joined with corrc-spondlng ends of the oiltcr line by means of a smaller 


'Vats, op. at., p 


T tfff, irr*,, p 

•md., pi. Lxx: 
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FAOAf THE MEGAUTHIC TO THE HARAPEA 

line. The symbol may be said to resemble a d^mam in outline, or may be called a case of 
two triangles meeting each other at the apex. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples of the symbol (pL V) are as follows. 

1. T, Nanuipur; mcgalithic; dull-red to grey wane; pre-firiog; DAM, 

2. Gadiganuru; mcgaUthicj red ware; post-hring; ASI. 

3. Mohenjo-daro; Harappan; red ware; pre-firing; ASI. 

4. Navdatoli; chalcolithic; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

5. T, Narasipur; megalithic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

6- Rangpur; chalcolithic; Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; PWMB. 

7 , Korat; chalcoliduc; black-and-red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

The symbol lias several variants. In variant 6a (pi. VI, / and 2), an additional 
line cuts across the symbol pasdng through or near the juncti™ of the two tnanglw. 
Variant 6b (p5. VI, 5) appears to be a closely-knit duplication of variant 6a. In 
variant 6c (pi. VI, f) a series of small strokes emanates outwards from the bases of 
each of the two opposed triangles. Variant 6d {pi. VI, J) combines the features 
variants 6a and 6c. In variant Ge fpl. VI, d) there is a small loop cncirclmg each 
of the outer comers of the triangles. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

1. Rangpur; chalcolithic; Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; PWMB. 

2. Adkhanallur; mcgalithic; red ware; post-firing; GMM, 

3. Prakaah; chalcolithic; whito-painted black-and-grcy ware; post-firing; ASI. 

4. Provenance indefinite; megaUthic; red ware; post-firing; GMM. 

5. Navdatoli; diakoUthic; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

6. Rangpur; chalcolithic; red ware; post-firing; PWMB. 

(vii) Symbol 7 (pi. VII A) 

The symbol consists of two oblique lines joining each other at their lower ends, thus 
looking like the English letter V. Joining one of or, more commonly, botli the arms, 
usuail)' on the outer side, arc one or two strokes. There is also somettmes a vcrpcal 
stroke within or above the V. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1 . Vcllalur; mcgalithic; red ware; post-firing; GMM. 

2 and 3, Rangpur; chalcolithic; ASI. 

4. Uthal; late Harappan (Lotbal B); red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

5. Vcllalur; megaUthic; Russel-coated Painted Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

6 . Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

(viii) ^mbol 8 (pi, VII B) 

The symbol consists of t wo pairs of vertical lines, the upper ends of which arc_jomcd 
by a pair of horizontal Hues. The symbol gives the impressjon of the jambs and lintel 

of a doorway. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as foUows. 

1. Tozhupcdu (Perumbair); megalithic: Black-and-nxl W'are; post-firing; CMM. 

2. Provenance indefinite; megaUthic; red ware; post-firing; HMH. 
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3, Kidibungau; Marappan; sealing^ ASI. 
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(ix) Sjfmhl 9 (pt. VIII) 

In its most easily recognizable foriHi ihe symbol depicts, almost realistically, a deer 
u ^)’ Herein the body is hatched and the horns are ivavy. Gradually, 

the ligure becomes stylized, the fore and hind legs being depicted by pairs of vertical 
strol^, the outline of the body and horns by pairs of horizontal stroltes and the tail bv 
another oblique stroke (for example, no. 1). The most conventionalized forms are 
represented by nos. 3 and 5. 

Tlic particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. District .Cbimbatcirc; megalithic; black ware; post-’liring; GMM, 

2. T. Narasipur; mcgalithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

3. North Arcot; megahllnc; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firing; CMAf, 

4. Rangpur; cbalcolitMc {Rangpur II C); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASI. 

5. Rangpur; ehalcolithic (Rangpur 11 C); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; .4SI, 

6. Navdatoli; chakolithic; red ware; post-firing; DCP, 

7. Navdatob; chalcoUthic; bladt-on-rcd ware; post-firing; DCP. 

8. T. Narasipur; mcgaUihic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

(x) Sjem&ol 10 (pL IX A) 

The symbol consists of a vertical and a horizontal line cutting each other approxi¬ 
mately at the middle at an angle of roughly 90’. It resembles the plus sign. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Lothal; Harappan; tciracotta ‘cake’; post-firing; ASI. 

2. T. Narasipur; mcgaliihic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DA.M. 


an 


(xi) Symbol JI (pi. IX B) 

The symbol consists of two oblique lines cutu'ng each other at an acute fobtusc) 

glc. It roughly resembles the sign of multiplication. ^ ^ 

Tlie particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows, 

1. T. Narasipur; mcgalithic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM, 

2. Harappa; Harappan; photograph with ASI. 

3. T. Narasipur; megalithic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

4. Provenance indefinite; mcgalithic; post-firing; HMH. 


(xii) Symbol 12 (pi. X A) 

The symbol coiwists of two vertical lines cut by two horizontal lines. It rouehlv 
forms a square or oblong. rvugmy 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Rangpur; ehalcolithic (Rangpur III); Lustrous Red Ware; post-fir'ng; .^I, 

2. Virampamacn; megaljthic,' 


■Casal, op. HL (1949), fig. 20, no. HI. 
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fKO.U THE MEGALITHIC TO THE HARAPrA 





A, .VmAfl/ fO: Harappan; an/t 2^ meRalititie. Stalt: SV/p. 10 



B. tl: h 3 W rntgatithic: ami 2, Slarsppan. S<t!U: I- Stf fi. 10 


To fUrT p. iO 




















PLATE X 


A.\VIE.\T WDLU ^'0. W 



B. i3: /, nttgaiithk; and 2, /iarafipan. Sealt: 2t ^; and /» n0f to scale. Set p. IJ 



Cl- StmPoI 14: /, Hitrappan; and 2, megatil/iir. Scati: I, ]; and 2, not lo fcalr. See p. // 

To fftcr XI 











FROXT THE MEGAUTHK: TO THE liARAPPA 


PLATE XI 



1-0 (Mc pi. X 












rr.ATE xii 


.t\r:lE.\T L\DIA, ,¥0. IS 



.Vfinie/ !fi: {-f, megalithiff 5, eftaholHhif^ and S, //arafip/tn. \ia/e; Sft p. J/ 


To fitCT ji], xill 






FROM THE MEdALlTHiV TO THE HARAPPA 


PLATK XIII 


t 



Svmhd 17: ! md 4^ mj^atifhu; and 2^ 3^ S f^ad^ 

4ynottaM:aU. Sfip. iJ 


Scale: 1-3^ 3 and a and 


'iv> tiiiijt pi. XU 













PL.VTE XIV 


AM:lIiXT A O. IG 



S^miol IS; I mui 2, mtgflUthic; 3 and 5, Ifarapp^n; and 4 and ff, thattoUthie, Scale: L 2, 4 and 

G, and 3 and 5, See p. 12 


firtcr piv XV 







FRO.\f THE MEOAUTHIV TO THE HARAPPA 


PLA'I't XV 



Sxmbut VJ: I. 2, 4 ftnd % mtf>dUhu; 3 and 7, thakdithU;^d 5, ^ nnd H Hamppm. 

4; and mt 'i, Stt p. U 


Seaft; 5 , 


Tu face p1i XIV 





PLATK XVI 


.L\VIf:,VT ijVDIA, ^'0, w 



Sjmftoi 20; /, 4 md 5, fiugalilkk; nnd 3 and 3^ ckalcoh'thif. Scale; jj. See p, I3 

To r4icr i i 









FROM Tim MKGMITHIC TO TimiiAlLiFFA 


(xiii) SjFnbol 13 (pi. X B) 

The symbol consists of a horiziontal line joined, at its middle, by a yerdeal line 
going dowTiwards. At each end of tlie horizontal line is a pair of opposing obUque strokes. 
The symbol may perhaps be regarded as a simplified or dex'olved version of an equipoise, 
such as depicted in no. 2, resting on a vertical rod. 

The particulars of the illustraicd examples are as follows, 

1, Yazdani no. 78; megaUtbie; GMM, 

2. Kalibangan; Harappan; seal; ASl, 

(xiv) N (pi. X C) 

Tile symbol may be said to be a stylized representation of the fish. 

The particulars of the illustrated citamplcs arc as follows, 

1. Kalibangao; Harappan; red ware; pre-firing; ASl. 

2. Virarnpatnam; megalithic.'^ 

(xv) Sj/nltol 15 (pt. XI) 

The symbol consists of two vertical fines cut by a series of horizontal and compara¬ 
tively smal Hines. It looks like a ladder, which in rare cases (for example, no 1) is placed 
horizontally. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as foQows, 

1. Tozhupcdu (Pcfumbair); mcgalithic; red vvarc; post-firing; GMM. 

2. T, Naraslpur; mcgalithic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firiog; DAM. 

3. T. Narasjpur; megafithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

4. Chandoli; chalcolithic; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

5. Nevasa; chalcolithic; black-on-red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

6. Kalibangan; Harappan; blackon-rcd ware; post-firiEig; ASL 

7. Rangpur; chalcolithic; black-on-rcd ware; post-firing; PWMB. 

(xvi) SjM 16 (pi. XI1} 

The symbol usually consists of four lines cutting one another at a common central 
point. Of these lines, one is verlica!, another horizontal and two arc oblique drawn 
m diagonally opposite directions. In the variants, there may ^ an absence of the vertical 
line (for example, no. 4) or an addition of one or more horizontal, oblique or vertical 
lines (for examples, no. 3). 

The particulars of the illustraicd examples are as follows, 

1. Dhtrict North Arcot; mcgalithic; Black-and-red Ware; pcKU-firing; GMM. 

2. T. Xarasipur; mcgalithic; red ware; post-firing; D.\M. 

3. District North Arcot; mcgalithic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

4. Tozhupedii (Pcrumbair); mcgalithic; Bbeh-and-red Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

5. Rangpur; chalcofithic (Rangpur 111); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firti^; ASl. 

6. Lothal; btc Harappan (LoUial B); coarse red ware; post-firing; ASL 

'Casal, op> ciL (1M9), fig. 20, no. XXV, 
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(xvii) Sjtinbot 17 (p). XIII) 

The symbol consists of a circle from the circumference of which radiates outwards 
a series of strokes. It may be regarded as the conventional representation of the sun 
with its rays. In a variant form (example 1), the circle also has two right-angle-to-cach- 
other diameters. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Kuimattur; mcgalithic; black ware; post-ftring; ASI, 

2 and 3. Raugpur; chakollthic [Rangpur 111]; Lustrous Red Ware; post-frring; ASi. 

4. Yazdani no. 70; megalkhU:. 

5. Pndtash; chalcoUthic; white-painted bUck-and-grey ware; post-firing; .^L 

6. Bahai; chalcoUthic; red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

(xviii) fymbol 13 (pi, XIV) 

Under this number are included the varieties of the smistika. The simplest form 
consists of two lines, one vertical and another horizontal, cutting each other at right 
angles. From the four ends of these lines arc drawn straight or oblique strokes or small 
loops, tunning dockw'isic (for example, no. 6) or anti-elockwisc (for example, nos. 4 and 5). 
In a variant form, the strokes are in twos (for example, no. 1). In still another variant, 
even vertical and horizontal lines are in twos (for example, no. 2). 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

]. District Coorg; megaUthic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firuig; GMB. 

2. District Coimbatore; mcgalitbic; red ware; post-firing; GMM. 

3. Mohenjo-daro; Harappan; seal.' 

4. Rangpur; chalcoUthic; red ware; post-firing; PWMB, 

5. Mohenjo-daro; Harappan; seal.’ 

6. NavdatoUi chalcolithic; red ware; post-firing; DCP, 

(xix) Sjftrtbai 19 (pi. XV) 

The symbol usually consists of a vertical line joined by a scries of horizontal strokes. 
Rarely, there may be another vertical line close and parallel to the first one (for example 
nos. 1 and 7). In a few cases (nos. 5, 7 and 8) the lines and strokes arc slightly oblique. 
In the illustrations the horizontal strokes arc seen sometimes on the right and sometimes 
on the left. Howe\xr, the disposal of the s^mibol in the Harappan Inscriptions (for 
example, nos. 5 and 8) indicates that the strokes Vi'crc actually meant to be on the right. 
The left-sided position of the strokes in certain eases, therefore, may perhaps be explained 
by the way the pot was handled at the time of scratching. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. District .\orth Arcot; megaUthic; red ware; post-firing; G.MM. 

2. District Xorth Arcoti megalithic;* Rusjct-caatcd Painted Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

3. Rangpur; chaJcofithic (Rangpur 111); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASL 

4. District Coimbatore; megalithic; tan-red ware; post-firing; GMM. 

'E, J. H. Mackav, Further Exeooctims at Mohma-daro, II (New Delhi, 1937), pL LXXXVI, 172, 
»/Wd., pi. LXXXll, 3. 
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5. Mohctijo-daro; Harappan; leaU' 

6. Lothal; Harappan [Lothal A); red ware; posl-firing; ASt. 

7. Rangpur; chakoUiWc (Rangpur lU); Lus^us Red Ware; post-finng; ASI. 

8. Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; post-firing; ASL 

9. District Mysore; megalithic; red ware; post-firing; GMM. 

(xx) Symbol 20 (pi- XVI) 

The symbol cousins of • »ei of mo p»r.lW loops. Somceimes there is snother slmilor 
set placed alongside it (for example, no. 4). 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

1. Savandrug; megalithic; post-firing; GMB. ^ 

2. Rangpur; ehalcolithic (Rangpur II C); coarse red ware; post-finitg; 

3. Rangpur; dialcoUthic (Rangpur II C); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASI. 

4 T. Narailpur; megalithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

s! Jadigcnahalli; megalithic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

(xxi) Symbols 21 and 22 (pi. XV^II A) 

The symbols consist respectively of sets of three or four parallel loops. Alicmattvciy, 
they may be regarded as extensions of symbol 20. 

Tlic particulars of the illustrated examples are as follow-s. 

1. Savandrug; megalithic; red ware; post-firing; GMB. 

2. Ti Narasipur; megalithic; Blacfc-and-red Ware; post-firing; D.A* . 

3. Navdatoli; chalcolithic; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 


(xxii) Syjab^ 23 (pi. XVII Bj 

The symbol consists of a loop in the middle of which is a vertical stroke. 
The paniculats of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

K Provenance indefinite; megalithic; red ware; pre-firing; GMB. 

2. Mohenjo-daro; Harappan; seal.* 


(xxiii) Symbol 24 (pi. XVIII) 

The .ymbol of » sc. of 

an effect rfo 

zae, cutting across all the three Lines (no. d). 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows _ 

1. DUtrict Coimbatore; megalithic; red ware; pou-finng; GMM. 

2. District North Arcoi; megalithic; Russet-coated Painted Ware; p«t-finng, G. . 

’John Marshall, Mokmja-date and tfa Indui Ciaifreo/ww, HI (London, l9S))t pL CXI, 34 . 
'Mackay, op. «/., pi. LXXXM, 134. 
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3. T, Narasipurj mcga^thic; Blitck-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

4. T. Narasipur; mcgaiithic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

5. Navdatoli; chalcolitfiic; blacfc-on-rcd ware; post-^fiiing; DCP« 

6. NavdatoU; chalcoliihic; red ware; po$t-firing; DCP. 

7. Rangpur; chalcoUtliic; red ware; pwi-firing; PWMB- 

(xxiv) Symbol 25 (pi. XlX} 

The symbol consists of a zig-zag^ often with sharp angles. It is usually placed 
horizontally, but may sometimes be vertical. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples, are as Ibilows. 

1. District South Arcot, Madras; megahthie; red ware; post-firiiig; GMM. 

2. MohcnjcHlaiio; Harappan; seal.' 

3> T. Narasipui; mcfalithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

4. Rangpur; chalcolitbic (Rangpur II C); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASL 

3. Korat; chalcolithic; black-and-rcd ware; post-firing; ASl. 

(xxv) Symbol 26 (pL XX A) 

The symbol consists of a circle, w'hich b sometimes repeated, may be as a variant 
or, more likely, a duplicate. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

L Provenance indefimte; mcgalitluc; red ware; post-firing; HMH. 

2. Navdatoli; chaicoUtluc; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

(xxvi) Symbol 27 (pi. XX B) 

The symbol consbts of two circles joined by a horizontal line. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

1. Provenance uidefiniic; megalithic; black ware; post-firing; HMH. 

2. NavdatoU; chalcolithic; bUck-on-red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

(xxvii) Symbol 28 (pi. XXI A) 

The symbol ctmsbts of a circle cut by a vertical tine. It roughly resembles the 
Greek alphabet 0, 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. T. Nararipur; mcgalithk; red wane; post-firing; DAM. 

2. Lothal; Harappan; seal; ASL 

(xxviil) Symbol 29 (pi. XXI B) 

The Symbol consbts of a circle cut by a vertical and a horizontal line. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc ^ follows. 

1. T, Narasipur; megalithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

* Marshall, op. fif., pi. CVI, 102. 
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FROM THE MEGAUTinC TO THE HARAPPA 


PI,ATE XMI 



A. SymhoU 21 aitd 22: / mtd 2, mtgaliUnt; and 5, chaftalithk, Scalt: A'« p. 13 



B. Syntlntl 23; /, megalithic; and 2, Uatappan, Stalt: asd 2^ Seep. 13 


r« rae« VI. » 







pi^vru xvtn 


ANCiE^T IXniA, XO. IS 



Sjutboi 24 : 1-4, mtga(it/iit; anS 5-7, (luittoUlhic, Stale; g. See p. 13 


I'o Tacr f4- !VtX 










FROM THE .MECAUTlilC TO THE ilARAPFA 


PI„\TE XSX 


Himho! 25: ! ost! 1, mtRalithk; 2, tlarappan; and 4 and 5, chaktUihit. Stutt: 2, ^pidnsi, Am p. N 

I'll fjure pl^ 11 











PLATE XX 


AMmVT imiA, m, 16 




B- Sjmbol 27: I, megalilhic; an6 2, cMctf/il/iir. Aca/f: AW /?. M 


To fii« pi- XNf 







from the MECATiTHiC TO THE HARAFPA 


PLATE XXr 



Smhol 2Si /, mtgalUhk; W Haiappm. Stalf. /, |; and 2, ml io uate. Sir p. N 


B. 



ttHst 3, thalcolilhie. Stale: 4, jf ,* >««</ "'L ? 


29: T megalithic; 2 and 4^ Ihrappan 


To face pi- XJi 
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P[,ATU XXII 


A.\r.lE.yT LVD/.U MJ, IS 




fair pi. XXIII 









FROM THE MEGAUTHSC TO THE HARAPPA 


PI^VIK XXIU 



S^mhe! 32; 


/, 4 amf 5, 


megafithu; 

6, 


aiut 7t V P* 


Scale: 1-3, 


Tv tux pL XKM 









PI,ATH XXIV 


J.A'f:7£:\T iADlA, MK 16 




A. Smbal 33: /, mtgalUkk; md 2, ckaUolithk, ScaU: §. St* f>. }5 


B. 34: i, megaiitkir; 2, UaraftfiaB: and 3, ehatcolithU. Set (*. 16 

Tfl ^Jlcc p, 15 





FJtOAt THE MEGALITHIC TO THEHARAPPA 

2, Lothalj late Harappan (Lothal B) \ coarse red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

3, Navdatoli; chalcolichic; b!ack-on*rcd ware; p(ut-firing DCF. 

4, Mohcnjo-daro; Harappan; seal.* 

(xxix) Symh&t 30 {pi. XXII A) 

The symbol may vaguely be described as resembling the Greek letter ot. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. T, Narasipnr; mcgalltliie; Black-and-rcd Wart; post-firing; DAM. 

2. T. Narasipur; megalithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

3. Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; pre-fiiing; ASL 

{xxx) Symbol 31 (pi. XXII B) 

Tlic symbol consists of a vertical line whose ends arc joined with each other by an 
arc. It may be said to resemble the English letter D. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows, 

1, Maski; megalithic; Blact-and-red Ware; post-firing; ASI. 

2. Harappa; Harappan; seaL* 

(xxxi) Symbol 32 (pt. XXIll) 

The symbol consists of a line (rarely two lines) whose ends are joined with each 
other by an arc. Cutting the arc and the line, but sometimes stopping at the latter, 
is another line. The svTnbol is mostly placed vertically so as to resemble a l»w and an 
arrow (for example, nos. 3, 4, 6 and 7), but is also met with in a horuontal posiuon. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Provenance indefinite; megalithic; red ware; pre-firing; HMH. 

2. Rangpur; chalcolithic (Rangpur II C); red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

3. Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; pre-firing; ASI. 

4. T. Nararipur; megalithic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

5. T. Naiasipur; megalithic; Black-and-red Ware; posi-firing; DA\f. 

6. Harappa; Harappan; seal.* 

7. Mohenjo-daro; Harappan; seal.* 

(xxxii) Symbol 33 (pi. XXIV A) 

The symbol consists of two pamUcl vertical Irncs, 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1, Provenance indefinile; megalithk; red ware; pre-firing; HMH. 

2. Navdatoli; chalcolithic; blact-on-red ware; post-firing; DCP. 


■Mackay, op. «(., pi. XCVII, 554. 
•Vats, op. at., pi. LXXXV, 6. 
»/Wd., pi. XCII, 280. 

^Marshall, op. tit., pL CIt, 15. 
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(xxxiii) Sj>mbel 34 (pi. XXI\’ B) 

Tlic s>Tnbol consists of three parallel v-crtical (rarely oblique) lines. 
The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follow's. 

1. Frovenance indeliiutc* mcgalithic; red ware; pre-firing; HMH- 

2. Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; post-firing; ASL 

3. Navdatoli; chaJootithic; black-on-rcd ware; post-firing; DCP. 


(xxxiv) Sjmbci 35 (XXV A) 

The symbol consists of four parallel t'crtical lines. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1* T. Narasipur; mcgaUthic; red ware; post-firing; DAM. 

2. Rangpur; chalcolithic; Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; FWMB. 

3. Navdatoli; chalcolithic; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 


(x»tv) Syn^ol 36 (pi. XXV B) 

The symbol consists of five parallel vertical lines. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows, 

1. District Madurai; mcgalithie; Black-atid-red Ware; post-firing; GMM. 
2^ Mohenjo-datx^j H^rappan; 

(xxxvi) Symbols 37-39 (pi. XXVI) 


transvS^ S'’"'’ <»• "»« Parallel lln« cul by . 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

I. T. Narasipur; megalktuc; red ware; post-firing; D.^M. 

Maski; mcgalithic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; .ASL 
Rangpur; chalcolithic (Rangpur III); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASL 
Harappa; Harappan; red ware; pre-firing; ASL 
T. Narasipur; tncgaliihic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-firing; DAM, 

Rangpur; chalcoUthic (Rangpur II C); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASl. 
Mohenjo-daro; Harappan; seal* 


2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


(xxxvii) Symbol 40 (pi. XXVH) 


The parriculars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

1. Chikkajala; megalith ic; red ware; post-firing; GMB. 

2- Rangpur; chalcolithic; dull-red ware; pre-firing; FWMB. 


'Marshall, op. ciL, pi. CIV, 37. 
'Ibid., pi. CIX, 219. 
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from TfiK MEGALITHIC TO THE ISARAFPA 


Pf.VrR XXV 



A. Symbol 35: /, and 2 and 3, (hakdhhit. StftU: Sit p, IG 



To faice p. hi 




PL.\TK XXWI 


AMIKVT fJaHA, AO. IG 



Sjvihal 37-39: /, 2 and 5, megalUhic; 3 and tf, €hakdiikU; and 4 and ?, Hamppan. SmU: 7, 

j; and rat^ AW p. W 


Tofw-e pi. XXVII 






FH(yM THE MECAUTiUC TO THE HARAPFA 


PLATi: XXVII 



40 •, /, 3, 4, € and 3, mf»alitkic; 


2 and 5, chaltoUthtc; and 1 and 'J, thrrappan. 


Xcatf: 


To raff pi. XXVI 


laK 






PL/\TE XXVIIl 


AM.tPlVT l^‘DIA, MK t6 



Srmitai 4f: I-'i and fi, ; 4 and 5, tkaUnlilhir; md 7, Hatspfian, S<atf : Seep. 17 

To rufc pi. XX rx 



FROM THE MECAUTHR: TO THE HARAPRA 


PLATE XXIX 




A. Symbol 42: /, and 2^ Harappan. Stah Stt p. 17 



Tu fur |>L xxvni 







PI,A1 R XXX 


.t.VCIEA’r iVDfA, .Vr). 16 




I tk ■p\^ XXXI 










mm nit: megauthk: to the harapea 


PLATE XXXI 



A. .SjmW 4fi: rnffiniithk; and 2, IfaTappan. Scali: 1- Eft p. !H 



Tu fjiw |||. XXX 





H.VTi: xxxn 


AACIHVT lyD/A, A'O. IS 



T*t tvc pL XXXfll 





FROM IMF MFGAUTim: TO THE HARAFHA 


PLATE XXXIII 



Symbols 54-61: txtlmlcfljf thattoiithk. Sfstt: i|. .W pp. Ilh2l 


To p4, 












PhATtl XXXIV 


AA'Cm-T I.VMA, .VO. 16 




i). Sjmitfis onpMnyJrttm Scnpur: h3 and 6, gr^ watt; and 4 and J, M.B.P. H W. Stale: 

Set 23 * 


To r^E!: p. L7 
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3, Provenance mdcfiDjte; mcgalithic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

4, T. Narasipur; mcgalithic; Black-aad-rcd Ware; post-firing; DAM, 

5. Navdatoli; chalcoUthic; red ware; post-firing; DCP. 

6. Chikkajab; mcgalithic; red ware; post-firiog; GMB, 

7. Kalibangan; Harappan; bufTish grey ware; post-firing; ASL 

8, T, Narasipur; mcgaltthic; Black-and-red Ware; posi-firing; DAM. 

8. Harappa; Harappan; post-firing,' 


(xxxviii) Syrabot 41 (pi, XXVI(I) 

The symbol consists of a vertical line joining which on each side is a scries of oblique 
strokes. The sy'jnbol may be said to resemble a styliz/cd coniferous tree. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

1. T, Narasipur; mcgalitbic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM, 

2. Tozhupedu (Ferumbair); mcgalitbic; Bbek-and-red Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

3. District North Atcot; megalithic; Bbek-and-red Ware; post-firing; GMM, 

+. Rangpur; chalcoUthic (Rangp'Ur III); Lustrous Red Ware; post-firing; ASL 

5. Tekwada; chalcoUthic; bbek-and-red ware; post-firing; AST. 

6. T. Narasipur; megaUthic; Bbek-and-red Ware; post-firing; D,4M. 

7. Lotbal; late Harappan [Lothal B); red ware; post-firing; ASL 


(xxxix) Symbol 42 (pL XXIX A) 

The symbol consists of a vertical line which is joined on each side by two oblique 
lines sloping towards it, 

Tlic particulars of llte illustrated examples are as ibilows. 

1. Jadigenahalli; mcgalitbic; Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; DAM. 

2. Rangpur; btc Harappan (Rangpur II B); coarse red ware; post-firing; ASI. 


(xl) Symbol 43 (pi. XXIX B) 

The symbol consists of a vertical line cutung a h^orizontal 
added a small circle. The symbol reminds one of the Ujjain sym Y 

Indian coins. 

Tlic particulars of the illustrated examples arc as fi>llo\^'s, 

1, Tozhupedu (Perumbair); mcgalitbic: Bbek-and-red Ware; post-firing; GMM. 

2. Rangpur; chalcoUthic (Rangpur II C); Lustrous Red Ware; posl-finng; ASI. 

(xli) Symbol 44 (pi- XXX -A) 

Thr symbol oonsisB of Wo p^l vortical.ImB from the upper mds of each of which 
is drawn on the outer side an oblique line sloping dotvnwar . 

The particulars of the illustrated examples arc as Mows, 

1, Tekwada; chalcoUthic; bbek-and-red ware; post-firing, 

2. GhandravalU; megaUthic; Bbek-and-red Ware; post-finng; UMB. 


'Vats, op. at., pi. CIV, 64. 
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3. Rangpur; chalcolithic (Rangpur II C); coarse red ware; postfiring; ASL 

4- ChandravalU; megalithic; Bbck-and-red Ware; poet-Rring; GMB. 

(xlii) Sjmibol 45 (pL XXX B) 

The symbol may be said to resemble the English letter W. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Samir; mcgalttfajc; red ware; post-Rring; ASl. 

2. Kalibangan; Harappan; red ware; pre-firing; ASI, 

3. Harappa; Harappan; seal.' 

(xliii) Symhd 46 (pi. XXX A) 

The symbol consists of two oblique Lines meeting each other at their upper ends. 
Between these two lines is another oblique line which just touches or slightly cuts across 
the right-side line. The symbol vaguely resembles the Brahmi letter ia. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows. 

1. Mask!; megahthic; red ware; pre-firing; ASf. 

2. Lathal; Harappan [Lothal A); red ware; pre-firing; ASl. 

(xliv) Symbol 47 (pi. XXXI B) 

The symbol may vaguely be described as resembling Utc English letter ‘ I' m its 
script form. To the lower end is added an oblique stroke. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as foUows, 

1. Sanur; mcgalithic; Black-and-rcd Ware; post-Rring; ASi. 

2. Kalibangan; Harappan; rtd ware; post-Rring; ASI. 

3- Harappa; Harappan; seal.* 

B, SVitBOLS EXCI.USIVE TO THE MECAUTHIC POTTERY 

v\s already stated (p. 5), the present study Is in a midway. Thus, it Is not possible 
to say categorically whether a particular symbol occurring on the mcgalithic pottery is 
absent from the chalcolithic or pier versa. However, the impression gained so far tends 
to indicate that the (bllowing mcgalithic symbols do not occur on earlier pottery. 

(i) Symbol 48 (pi, XXXTI, /J 

The symbol is^ formed by two intersecting oblique lines, the upper and lower ends 
respectively being joined^ by horizorttal strokes. The two triangles thus formed arc 
further subdivided by horizontal strokes the number of which may vary from one to sev^en 
(examjslcs not illustrated). On cither side of the crossing of the oblique lines is a pair 
of vertical strokes. 

The particulars of the illustrated example are; District North Arcot; mcgalithic; 
Black-and-red Ware; post-firing; GMM. 


■ Vats, op. «!., pi. LXXXVI, 37, I 

•Ibid., pi. LXXXIX, 110. 
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(ii) SyM 49 (pi. XXXII, 2) 

Tlve symbol consists of a vertical line which is joined, usually at a point, by slightly 
curved lines on either side, the number of which may vary from one to dvrcc. 

The particulars of the illustrated example arc: District Coimbatore; mcgalitliic; 
Russet-coated Painted Ware; posi-firing; GMM. 


(iii) Symbol 50 (pi. XXXil, 3) 

The symbol consists of two oblique lines meeting at their lower ends. The upper 
parts of these lints arc joined by three pairs of oblique strokes. 

The particulars of the illustrated example are: Maski; mcgalithic; Blact-and-rcd 
Ware; post-firing; .\S1. 

(iv) Symbol 51 (pi. XXXII, 

The symbol consists of wo intersecting oblique lines, the lower ends of which arc 
joined by a horizontal line. It roughly resembles the Brahml letter ma. 

Tlie paruculars of the illustrated example arc: Provenance indefinite; mcgalithic; 
red ware; post-firing; HMH. 


(v) Syjiibot 52 (pi. XXXll, 5) 

The symbol consists of two vertical lines, from the upper end of each of which is 
draw, inwards, a comparadveiy small oblique line cutting iLs counterpart. Ttie complex 
roughly resembles the English capital letter M. 

Tlic particulars of the illustrated example arc; Sav'andrug; mcgahthtc; Black-and- 
red Ware; post-firing; GMB. 


(vi) Symb^ 53 (pi. XXXII, (f) 

.\n indeterminate but complex symbol. . j 

The particulars of the illustrated example are; Maski; mcgalithic; red ware; post- 
firing; ASL 

C. Symbols exclusive to the post-Harappan cHALCoLmiic potteby 

The following symbols, common on the post-Harappan chalcolilhic pottery, have not 
w far been traced on the mcgaliUiic pottery^ 


(ij 54 (pi. XXXI n, I*4j 

The synibol evidently repre.enB n human figure in variona stylized forms. 
TItc particulars of the illustrated examples arc as follows. 

1. Nevasa: chalcolitWc; red ware; post-firing; I>CP. 

2. Rangpur; chakoUiIiic (Rangpur II C); Lustrous Red Wa^ pott-fir.og; ASI. 

3. NavdatoU; ehaloolithic; black-on-rcd ware; post-firing; DUF. 

4. Rangpur; chalcolithie {Rangpur III); coa«e ware; po«4inog; ASL 
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(ii) Symbol 55 fpJ. XXXIII, 5) 

The sy mbol consists of a vertical line emerging from the lower end of which arc two 
loops, one on each side. It roughly resembles the early BrShmt letter ya. 

The particulars of the illustrated example arc; Navdatoli: chalcolithic; red ware: 
post-firing; DGP. 


(iu) Symbol 56 (pi. XXXIII, 6 and 7) 

The symbol (no. 6) consists of a pair of parallel vertical lines cutting another pair of 
parallel horizontal lines. The upper and lower ends of the right>hand vertical line are 
joined, by means of oblique stroices, with the right-hand ends rcspcciivcly of the upper 
and lower horizontal lines. Likewise, the upper and lower ends of the left-hand vcrtt»l 
line are joined with the left-hand ends respectively of the upper and lower horizontal 
lines. 

In the v^ariant form (no. 7), the same symbol is repeated diagonally over itself. 

The particulars of the illustrated examples are as follows, 

6, Rangpur; chalcolithic; painted Lustrous Red Ware; post-hring; PWMB. 

7, Navdatoli; chalcolithic; black-and-red ware; post-hriRg; DCP. 

(iv) Symbol 57 (pi XXXIir, 5 and 9) 

The symbol (no. 8) may be said to be the conventional representation of a star, 
having five prongs. 

In the variant form (no, ft), two of the adjoining prongs are further joined by a loop. 

The particulars of the illusiratcd examples are as follows. 

8, Rangpur; chalcolithic (Rangpur II C); coarse red ware; post-firing; ASI. 

9, Tekwada; chalcolithic; black-and-rcd tvarc; post-firing; ASI. 

(v) Symbol 5S (pi. XXXllI, JO) 

^ The symbol consists of a vetucai line joined about its middle, on each side, by an 
oblique line diverging upwards. The oblique line as well as the upper part of the vertical 
line are cut by small strokes. The symbol may perhaps be regarded as a convendonat 
representation of a tree. 

The particulars of the illustrated example are; Prakash; chalcolithic; black-and- 
grey ware; post-firing; ASI. 

(vi) Symbol 59 (pi XXXIII, //) 

The symbol consists of an oblong with the diagonals. 

The particulars of the illustrated example arc: Rangpur; chalcolithic; red ware; 
post-firing; PWMB, 

(vii) Symbol 60 (pi XXXIII, 12) 

Tlic symbol consists of an oblong divided into two compartments by a horizontal 
stroke. 
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The paruculars of the Illustrated example are: Rangpur; chalcolhhic; btack'On-> 
red irarc; post-firing; PWMB. 


(viii) SynM 61 fpl. XXXllI, i3) 


Tltc symbol may vaguely be described as an donated ‘S’. 

The particulars of the illustrated example arc; Navdatoli; chalcolithk; l>lack*on-rcd 
ware; post-firing; DGP. 


3, DISCUSSION 



A. AATiqUlTY OF THE SVMBOtS 


As Stated in the opening paragraph of the paper, the present search was instiiuted 
mainly to find out if, how far and how many of Uic symbols occurring on the megaUthic 
pottery of south India can be traced bacJtwatds in time. And it is fch that by now the 
reader must iiavc seen for himself the trend of the evidence. To recapitulate, out of the 
total ofsixtyone symbob noted so far, as many as fortj’scvcn arc common to the mcgahihic 
pottery on the one hand and the Harappan and post-Harappan chalcolnhic on the 
other Of die remaining, six arc exclusive to the megaUthic pottery and eight to the 
Harappan and ]>ost-Harappan chalcolilhic. Here it is not daimed that all symbols 
on both the ‘ fronts ’ have been exhausted — far from it. At the same time, it must also 
Ik- staled that, as the sites covered so far are fairly representative of the concjumed^culturcs, 
the data cannot abo be called meagre. If this latter position is conceded to, the results 
become self-eloquent. For, invoking statistics. It transpires that c^htjninc per cent ol 
the megaUthic symbols go back to the chalcolidiic-Harappan times, ^ivctse y, cigiuyfivc 
per cent of the Harappan-chalcolitliic symbob continue dowm to the megahUuc umes. 

Such a commonness of the symbols between the two sets of cultures at once raises die 
nii<.ett/\Tnc> wViv nnri iiftw? And uiilcss it IS arfucd that thc symbols are of a very casual 
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in the megalithic culture, Bui is there any bridge between the two? Any transition, 
combined, no doubt, with extraneous influences ? To say that one can answer die rjuestion 
fully and bnaliy in the present state of our knotvledge tvould indeed be an overstatement. 
At the same time, the following observ-ations may perhaps usefully be recorded. 

The comparative eN'Idence from Gilund and Navdatoli shows that, in its earliest stages 
at the former site, the white-painted black-and-rcd ivarc may be placed round about 
1500 P,C.’ At Lpthal, which—for all ivc can say at the moment—perhaps dates back 
earlier, the techniques of producing a black-and-rcd w'are and of applying a whitish paint 
thereto were knowm right from the beginning. Thus, in India, the antiquity of black- 
and-red ware in general may perhaps be much earlier than what has been supposed so 
far. Proceeding tow'ards the other end of die scale, i.e. toivards die Christian era, W'C find 
that whereas in the earlier levels of Navdatoli the black-and-rcd ware is painted, in the 
later levels, i.e, at Maheswar, a site occupied perhaps in continuation of Navdatoli, the 
painijngs disappear, Somcvvherc in bciiveen stand ilie sites of Bahai and Tekivada. 
In the combined picture that is presented by them we have microlilhs, copper, 
black-on-rcd ware, black-and-red ware (noted at least in one case to have been painted 
in white), and last but not least a burial practice in which not only is the fractional 
element present but a liiiiic appendage, though of a somewhat feeble kind, also shows 
itself.* ror further links one may profitably look to Brahmagiri and Maski. At tlie 
former site, as has been pointed out by Subbarao* and others, the shapes in the black-and- 
red ware found in deposits preceding the construction of two of the megalithic cists are 
comparable with those from Tekwada. Alongside, there also occurred a specimen of the 
black-on-red ware,* .\t Maski are met with burials wliich, for our present purpose, 
arc divisible into the foIJowing categories: fi) extended burial without lithic appendage; 
(u) extended burial widi Ihhic appendage; fisi) fractional burial wiUiout lithic appendage; 
and [iv) fractional burial with lithic appendage—all belonging to the megalithic culture. 
Thus, do we not have here a case of co-cxistcnce of burial types common to the two sets 
of cultures under discussion ? Further, can we call the Maski stage a transitional one so 
far as the burial practices arc concerned ? But certainly higlily specialised lithic structures 
such as tlic cist still remain to lie explained. 

And what^ about iron ? ^Mthough etddcncc of iron in the late levels of the 
Painted Grey Ware is available partly from Hastinapura^ and mostly from Alamgirpur, * 
the question is as to hmv the megalitliic folk got it. In iliis connexioji it may not be 
out of place to mention that in the recent excavation at Sardargarh, District Ganganagar, 
Rajasthan, has been obtained, in otherwise Painted Grey \\‘arc levels, a specimen of the 
bowl of black-and-red ware with sharp carination — a feature rather unusual in the Painted 
Grey Ware but more common in the late stage of the black-and-red ware at Abar. The 
Painted Grey W are levels at AlamgJrpur also yielded a few' specimens of liic unpainted 
black-and-red ware. 

At this stajgc it may also be worth while to record that graffiti have not so far been 
noted on the Painted Grey W arc. This sertTS to emphasize the inidally isolated character 
of the culture associated witii that W are. ‘ But, as time passed, the Painted Grev W'are 
people seem to have come in contact with the black-and-rcd ware (and perhaps late 


' Indian Archaeolagji 1959^0—A RtvitU’, p. +.1, 

* Information from Shri M. N. Deshpande.' 

* B. Subbarao, Ptrsanaiity of India (Baroda, 1958), pp. 173-79. 

* WTiceler, op. ol., pp. 221-23. 

> B. B. Lai, 'Excavations at Hastin^pura, etc’., Attcifnt India, nos. 10 and 11 [1954 and 1955), p. 13. 

* Indian Atfhatologj 1959-59 — A Rtoiew, p. 54, 
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chalcoiilhic) people. As a result of such a contact alone can be explained the occurrence 
of ffraffiti on the black-and-red ware at Sonpur (c.g. pi. XXXIV’ .4} and on the unpainted 
STW ware (a .successor of the Painted Grev \Varc) and the Nonhem Black Polished W arc 
at Sonpur (pi. XXXIV B) and Rajghat. 

B, Significance of the sv.iitBOi.s 


As to the significance or probable meaning of the symbols indeed nothing categoncal 
can be said in the present state of our knowledge. Howci,'er, the followang facts about 
them may usefully be oteerved, 

L They are usually post-firtng, aliliough pre-firing examples arc not rare in both 
the thalcolithic-Harappan as well as megalithic contexts. 

2. They occur in the habitaiional strata as well as m burials. 

3. No spibol is restricted to any particular type of burial; and more than one 

symbol occur in one burial. i u - 

4. They arc not restricted to any particular type or fabric of potter) ^ ivhciher in 
the megalithic context or in the chalcolidiic-Harappan. 

5. They occur singly on a pot or arc repeated twice or thrice on the same pot. Or, 
the same pot may bear tivo or three different symbols. In this last ease, they :^c usual y 
dktSenio^’Ac Sr.h of the pot. In the else ofSonur (rare exantples elsen^,^ ahp) 
three svmbols ofeur in such dose proaimity to <mc another as to 

record.' It may, howcx'cr, be added that the tlirec symbols mterchange their posiuons 
on different pots, producing all possible combinations. 

^Vith these facts, let us now discuss the various possihilitits about the sigiuficancc 

of the symbols. , ., , u 

As in most cases the symbols are post-firing, U cannot be said that they repr^U 

merely the potL^s" marks. P-ibyity 

the oi-ners' marks is also rendered futile because some “J, 

before ihe firing of ihe pot, unless, citing ^dem mav be divided 

had placed a prior order with the potter Tlie rapoonbtl. v t^r^e may 
between the pMter (for the pre-Bring marka) and the owner tfor the post finng ma^;. 
Now, while in the case of the potter the purpose of scratching “ 

question would arise as to wliat was the ^r^^is clangor'profession? Or, 

symbol represent the owner's name, or a ’ i u j nirticular siRnificance 

are we to think that in the post-firing eases, the no 

whatever and were scratched just tecause^ihc o\^cr occur^or merely on shcr^in 

bility, however, docs not seem to be ^Ic ^ the symboU 

the habitation-area where they j V”T and ounxisc seem to be involved 

placed systematically in graves. Thus, definite ^ verv 

m the ease of post-finng ex^amplcs tw. ^bearing pots in burials. Fo7example, 

careful anti detailed recording, m future, ®f^* _ S mven burial corresponda 

one would like to ^^now ff the number o^: cW of 

to the number of persons thcjc is one symbol common to all the 

or, if two or more symbols arc mvplvcik wheth« jvmbol 

pots in a cluster. Such an analy-sis might lead to the mterrelationstvip m . 

with the person. More than that cannot be said at present. 

In this connexion one has also to in the early Btikhml alphabet 

symbols occur on the Harappan seals on the one hand and m me ear , 
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on the Other. Is that mere coincidence? But to stress the point that the symbols do 
Itavc a phonetic, syllabic or alphabetic value would indeed be presumptuous in the 
present state of our knowledge. 
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L INTRODUCTION 

T he FlR^ FJhSD OF A ^^EOLmi IN InDIA WAS MABE IN I 860 fiY H, P* J.E Mp^HURIER, 
who drew attention to his discover)' of ground and pohshed stone implements in 
ihe valley of the East Tons river^ in the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh). 
For eigltty years since then, neolithic artefacts of various types have been collected in all 
parts of India fiom die surfkce* The collection, however, proceeded on unscientific lines 
based on haphazard selection^ and the material has found its way into museums in India 
and abroad without any value for a cultural or chronological classificatiorn Even with 
a vast lithic collection, all that could be said of them, even as late as 1944, was that ^ tlic 
ncolithimis of India were principally tool-makers and hence culturally inferior to the 
ncolitluc Egyptians who knew, in addition to tool-making, agriculture, domestication of 
animals, manufacture of pottery, and textile industry Somewhat later, in 1949, VVorman 

stated that there was no Indian culture that could surely be called * neolithic * * He 
would perhaps not have made this statement had lie known the results of Whccler^s cxcav^a* 
tion, in 1947, of the Bralimagiii site in nortJicm Mysore,* confirming the chalcolithic- 
neoJithic culture identified as early as 1942 by Krishna.* 

By dcrmltion, die ncoliihic culture pertains to the Stone Age, and the primary^ trait 
that sets it apart From the other cultures of that Age is deliberate food-prod uc don, as opposed 
to mere food^galhering, as the means of subsistence* This trait is found in the occu pations 
of agriculture and animaUhusbandry. The secondary traits often associated witli the 
neolithic cul ture arc manufacture of pottery' and smoo died stone tool s. A fuil-nedged neolithic 
site may, therefore, be characterized by die remains of domesticated animals and plants^ 
pottery and smoothed stone tools. Tlie absence of metal in an archaeological complex 
containing dm triple trait, or stratigraphic evidence proving that the complex existed 
prior to the introduedon of metal into the area, is also a prerequisite to the identification of 
a site or culture as neolithic. 

On the basis of this definition, Worman plotted the sites at which Indian s moo died 
Stone celts had been found.^ Accordingly, ihcv wxre noted to occur almost exclusively 
in Assam and Bengal and central and southern India—south of the Ganga plain, north of 
Fuddukkottal and east of a line dra\™ in a south-south-ucslerly direction from Lucknow 
in Uttar Pradesh to Goa on the ^vesi coast. As a result of their typology and distribu- 
don, he drew’ tentative conclusions, which, as he himself admitted, were liascd on incomplete 


" S. N* Chakravard, "An outline of ihe Stone Age in India."* Jflwr. Asiatic Soc. Bengal {LiU4rs)t 
(1944), ppi 81-96, particularly p. 94. 

^E. C. Worman Jr., * The ** neolithic ” problem in the prebistory of India \ Tear. Washiagtan 
dfjrfmy Sciences, XXXIX* (1949) pp. 18h20L 

E. M, Wheeler* " Btahrtmgiri and ChandravalU (1947) i mcgalithic and other cultures 
In the Chitaldrug District, Mysore State ^ Anci^t India, no. 4 {1947-48)* pp. 180-310, 

* M- H. Krishna, * Prehistoric Deccan \ Frcsidcntlal AddresSp Ftac, /ni Sciena Cf^ngnss (1942). 

’* VVormati, aV. 
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infomiauon and should be checked, primarily more with the archaeology of the future 
tiian with that of the past. His conclusions are briefly: (i) in India there is no positive 
proof in regard to the existence of neolithic peoples at any time before or after the use of 
metal came into being; (ii) Indian smoothed stone celts of neolitliic type, regardlt^ of 
their cultural affiliation, appear to have mainly been derived from south-east .*\sia at 
dilTcrent dates; and (iii) a typological comparison of Indian and Fax Eastern ccU-typcs 
corroborates the above postulate and supports the theory that certain Indian types are 
earlier in date than the others, and that the eastern Italf of India belonged to a ^triy large 
south and south-east Asian culture, throughout ^vhich the evolution of the post-Pleistocene 
prehistoric cultures were apparently similar. 

Central and western India, as depicted by Worman, were terra incognita, l^ause 
there %vere no neolithic finds beyond what Foote had collected round about Masb and 
Raichur. With the discovery of polished pointed-butt axe culture at Brahi^gin by 
Wheeler,’ Wurman’s postulate (!) and (u) arc untenable and the other hw to be raised 
in the light of recent discoveries and researchesJn India by ^nfcalia, Subbarao, Dam, 
Sen* and Ray and in south-east Asia by Twecdic* and Colani.* 

A brilliant decade foUois'ed the Brahmagiri excavation by the Iwation of many 
centres of a new chaicoUthic-neolithic culture in central and western India as revealed by 
the excavators at Nasik on the Godavari, Jorwc and Nevasa on the Pravara, a trtbutarv 
of the former river, and Maheswar and Navdatoli on the 

his team,* at Tripuri in the upper reaches of the Narmada valley by D^bslnt, at Bahai 
on the Gima (a feeder of the Tapti), by Deshpande,- at Mas^ m the R^hna l^n 
and at Prakash on the Tapti, both by Thapar," and at Nagda on the Chambal b) 
Bancriee". Recent surikce-cxplorarions also have brought to hght many other similar 
sites in Bijapur, Belgaum and oiltcr places, 'all comprised m the 

Nagda on the north and Brahmagin m the south—roughly extending from die Tropic 


* H^D^'saakdia'and S- B. Deo, Jttporl on the 

H D Sankalia, B. Subbarao and S- B. Deo, Tlr Exencattons at 

1958); Indian Archaeatog? m5-S6-A (N^ Delhi, 1956), P'— 

S. B. Deo, Z. D. Ansan Md S, Ehrhardt. From Hutoey to Pre-hatotj at A^etasa (1954-56) (Poona, inw). 

»B. Subbarao, The Slone Age Culturee of Beita^, College Dissertauon Senes, no. 7 

(Poona, 1948); The ftrfsiwhtF of In^a, 2nd cd. (Ba^a, 1958). 

*A, H, Dani, Prehisteoi W Frotohuto^ of extern Ittdm {Calcutta, 19Wj- 
*D Sen ' A note on edls and chisels from West Bengal , Scunee Cuiltae, 1^, A celt «« 
• o* ’i ir ■ j vW nO'jO^ nn 1-12" Sen and Uula Chaturvcdi further Buds Of 

in Singhbhum , Af-mja /nrfia, XXX *, 303-14- Sen and Uma CDialuivedi, 

stone axes in Sinelihhum m India’, thtd., XXXV (1955), pp. Jt« 

’ FurlJicr studies in Singhbhum neolithic typology 38 (1958), PP* 5«f 

‘M.W.F. Tweedie. ' Report on excavauons “ ^dan^ . 

XVIII, no. 2 (1940), pp. 1-22; ‘ Stone Age m Malaya , tied,, XX\ I, p^-2, (1953), pp. 

,„d * Kabinh 

Indo-CMna, XIV, no, 1 (1927); M. Cobni m Btdlehn de t EioU iTEx , - 

(1930), pp. 337-41, 

* Sankalia etc, op. cit, (1958), .net, 

•M. G. Dikshit, rn>Mrf—/952 (N^ur 19W)- . 

»Indian Anhatelogy 7956^57—,4 Beman (N^ Di:can * "tariflil/•«/«, no, 13 

"B. K. Thapar, ^Masti 1954: a chal^bdnc sue of ihc 
(1957), pp. 4-142; Indian Archaeotogr 1954 - 55 —A Bimm (New Delhi, 1955), p. U. 

Indian Anhaeoiogp 1955 - 56 , pp- 11-19. 
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of Cancer to 15^N. Latllude—a dktance of about 600 miles. The fact that this culture 
transcended the respective limits of the latter-day Aryan and Dravidian language-zones 
may not be ulthout importThere is a broad unirormity in the equipments of the 
culture, viz,, the use of painted pottery, and, to a restricted degree, copper and the 
typological similarity of polished stone axes of Bralimagirl and Nevasa and tJic existence 
of ribbon-flake microllths. 

Dani has made a special study of the ncoUlhic culture of the east India and south-east 
Asia and has succinctly made out that the neolithic elements came in different ^vaves at 
diflerent tunes from the latter region into the former through Burma and that a dcfuiite 
chronology can be ascribed on the basis of a black polished ware associated tvith the 
specialized tools of the later complex in Makya.' 

We liavc also to take into account the isolated ncoUthic culture of Kashmir, as 
represented at Burzahom.* 

We have, therefore, four neolithic provinces in India. They are; A, central and 
western India; B, south India; C, eastern India; and D, Kashmir. 

I propose to describe these four provinces atid deal witli the origin of the neolithic 
traits in each. 


2. THE PROTONEOLITHIC PHASE 

Before, however, dealing with the quadruple division of the Indian neolithic complex, 
it is necessary to review briefly certain lithic industries brought to Ugh tin the Narmada basin 
at Hoshangabad in Madhya Pradesh by Ifo Terra, in the Sabarmati basin in Gujarat by 
Sankalia and Subbarao, and in Mirzapur, Ottar Pradesh, by Cockbum, besides those 
ofSukkur, Rohri, Karachi and other places in Pakistan.* All these have to be considered 
as protoneollthic in character (fig. 1), forming the basis of the Indian neolithic complex. 


A. The Naiuiada vaixev 

Tlic new alluvium of the third aggradational phase in the Narmada is equated to 
the cotton soil, corresponding to Terrace 5 of tlie Sohan in Panjab. In its basal gravel 
and sands and in the lower few feet of regar, Dc Terra and Teilhard found a flake-industry 
in jasper and flint dominated by microlithic blades and scrapers, homologous with tlic 
mesolithic c^turc and akin to the Capstan of Syria and Africa. Tliq' call this mdustry ^ 
protoncolithic or c\^en a late industry that might have flourished in recent times in the 
rock-shcltcrs near Hoshangabad and elsewhere.® Since it contained occasionally fluted 
cores, which arc characteristic of the succeeding protohistoric cultural phase, as seen at 
Nlahcswar tower down the river, typotogjcally and technologically this industry leads to 
the adi'anced microlithic industry of the succeeding cfialco lithic phase spread all over 
central and western India. Since stone mace-heads with typical hour-glass sectiorvarc found 


'A. Chosh in Ancietti /ndta^ no. 12 (1956), p. 1, 

‘Dani, 1^, fir 

H. De Terra and 1 > T. Paterson, Studiis aij tht let jigt andAsiociotedliuman Cu/turcr(lA^ashinEton, J 
1939), pp. 233-34. [See below, p. 34, n. 5, and p. 63, n. 2.—Ed.) 

icYo Krishnaswami, ’ Stone Age India AncifM India, no, 3 (1947), pp. 11-57, particularly 
pp« 36~3S» 

»Dc Terra and Paterson, op, cit,, p. 320. 
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slraueraphically over this inriustry at iN'avdatqli. Dc Terras description of it as proto- 
ncoUthic is confirmetl.' At ChoU, not far from Mahesw-ar in the inienor, SanktUia also 
found huge cores, about 3 ft. in lengtJi, in variegated jasper an4 number of microUths 
around exposed veins of jasper, suggesting facior>'-sites of titc same phase. 


B. The Sabarmati valley 

Furtlier north, in the Sabarmati vaUey, there is a marked concentration 'mc^ 
lidiic sites at Langhnaj near Mchsana in north Gujarat/ Even xn central Gujarat, the 
same culture predominates. The commonest type of implements is the lunate oj 
The asymmetrical lunate here is one of the few items dial distingiush dus huntmg nucr^ 
litldc industry of Langhnaj from the Wilton industry of south Backed blad« 

are absent altogether. There arc doubtful remains of the dog and_ bovine famia, but 
the food^remains of Langhnaj in^catc ^ 

.Sc iTii« 

r»s‘ss*a:i£.? r °“^Tb?‘Sisi« 

*^ m ■ ■* r ^ w t'hin and rcd-slippcd over 3 psilt'"oro>% 0 siirliiCC 

:E^&^Tj»F»iSSSS 

zone. The p below 4 ft., which is below that at wlxich pottery is 

quem-fragments are generally louna oeio i practised before pottery came 

found; therefore, some primitive form of agneu ,«irm!iduc folk beine inuoduced to 
into u«. Thu., m 

agriculiurc and pn.t,Ty and iht n^Udne IM ga ^ 

SSSS.iMSSito on *. o.ddcn« of paln.«l pCory and pa«nd-ndod 

blades, lo the first milienniuni b.c,^ 

The otlier sites in cptral Morfoma-Pahi'* ^e Pachmarhi 

and pottery at the same time arc Pachnwr j-pA. nf 51 in, TTicrc is very lildc 
rock-shelters exhibit human occupation dov Hnntpr The notterv is mostly a black 

strengthen the Pachmarbl evidence. 


'Indian ArrJiitioht^ 1957-58-A Rmtw (New Delhi. 1958), p, 32. 

"d iadnnry of Lanjhnaj, Oniara.J-- *“■ 

"=''"'4: e'L'L!'™ l-n.b™UUdc i„du«.r rfL».ghn,i Gojara. •. dta. Ut {.M2), pp. 

^D.“°ln“”-I^»n.fnd^of rf., Holocoao Ln India aad Paklrtan’. -l-i- 

noi 8 (1952)* pp. 64-90* 

T/i&iUt pp^ 73-75. 
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FiO. 1 

Sukkar: Group A, J,J{ake, 2 and 3, iladis; Croup B, < blade, 5 and 6Jlakes; Group C, 7, fake, 8, 
core 

Rohri: 9 and 10, Cora; IJ, piekA&e iniplement; 12 to J6, blades 

5'uAAttr and Boftri: 17, me; 18 and 20, (rested fakes 

JCot-Diji: 21,'erti(ed fake 

Hisbanir 22, nested fake 

Jericho.‘ 23 and 24, crested faku 

Jerash: 25, crested fake 

Makertu: 26, core 
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C. The Krishna vallev 

The evidence mooted at Langhnaj in Gujarat, in the Sabarmati valky, is con- 
firmcd by the excavations at Nagarjunakonda' in the Krishna vaJlcy. The clear 
straiigraphical evidence obtained here shows that the pre-poitcry microilthic industry on 
chert and chalcedony was succeeded by a mixed litliic industry contadjiing the true 
hunting-t^'pe of niicroUtlis, along with coarse flakes of trap and quartzite made of a 
diflerent todinique and wheel-made pottery. At another place in the valley, similar coarse 
flakes arc found in clear association with polished neolithic axes of trap, of the sarnc t>pe 
as the usual double-convex Brahmagiri ones. But the most characteristic neolithic tool- 
form in the valley is die ‘ shoe-last' axe, not found in die eastern zone. 

Subbai'ao's suggeslion* * of an early protoncolitluc industry, characterized by 
heavily-patinaicd flakes of trap and san^tone with a crude microlidiic industry of 
quartz and chert, but w ithout any evidence of pottery, tn Phase 1 at Sanganakallu and the 
find by Seshadri* of a flake-industry of jasper, flint and chert on the surface at Brahnia- 
giri, liaviug some resemblance to Pliasc I at Sanganakallu and styled * Brahmagiri Prc-I 
which, however, has not been encountered the excavation, liavc been amply confirmed by 
the evidence obtained in the excavations at Nagarjunakonda. 


D. The Kon valley 

A flint-industry was reported at Mirzapurin the Koii ravines by Cockbum in 1894.^ 
He found polished celts of basalt and flakes and blades of chert derived from the lower 
Vindhyan limcsionc and pointed out that the only other locality in India where such 
ilakes and blades had been fountl was Rohri in Sind. Except lor a few specimens collected 
in 1883 by Hodges and deposited in the Lucknow Museum, the material collected by Cock- 
bunt is lost; his notes, too, arc scanty and arc marred by bad illustrations. Therefore, a 
fresh exploration appears necessary licrc for finding out die relationship betw'ccn the 
ribbon-blades of flint and the polished celts of basalt and assessing dtc real nature of the 
site—^whether it is protoncoUthic fas Sukkur and Rohri) or otherwise. 


E. ScEKUR AND Roilfll 

A stone industry that might be looked, upon as preparatory to the chalcolttbic 
cultures of Indus valley and Baluchistan is probably the one found at Sukkur and Rohri.* 
Dc Terra found two groups of sites, one on the flint-bearing Eocene hill, wfcst-north-west 
of Sukkur, and Uie other on the opposhc bank of the Indus, south-east of Rolui. Tlic 


' K. V. Soundara Rajan, * Studies in the Stone Age of Nagarjunakonda and its ncighbourhtxid 
.(fiornt India, no. 1+ flBSS), pp. 49-113. .^fter the publication of the article, the author visited the 
excavations and noted some additional evidence exposed thercaRer. 

*5nbbarao, ap. at. (1948), pp. 1-62. 

>M. Seshadri, 'Tlic microlithic industries of Mysore *, An. Jtup., Inst. Arch., e/ Lfindtm, 

no. 9 (1953), pp. 29^38. He points oui that a large number of parallel-sided blades, points and 
retouched blades, like those from Maski and Brahmagiri, were found at Lodai in Rutch and arc now 
in the British Museum. 

Cockbum, On ihcflint implements from the Kon ravines of south Mirzaour'. lour, -listalif 
Ar. LXIH, pt.iii ( 1894 ), pp. 21 - 27 . t- 

*De Terra and Paterson, ap. at,, pp. 331-36, 
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Sukkur and Rohri sites, though connected geologically, present distinct variations m ihcir 


^In die Sukkur indmun', «?ith no apparent stratigrapluc sequence, the hca^^cr tools, 
such as handaxts and big cores, arc found concentrated near the base, and large 
are orthc top inicispciscd with blades. On grounds of paiinaUon, in the absence of any 
nther evidence the implements can be placed into direc groups, A, B and G, which 
mfr^e into each Other. Group A shows a dark-brown dcaert-pauiiatim with lustre; 
blades arc in the majority' over flakes, cores being very_f^v Group B slum's desert- 
natinalion with no lustre; die artefacts arc similar to diosc of Group A, chief difTcrcnce 
Ecfog the presence of concave-convex flakes, whidi show Uvallo^ technique wi^ ft^c- 
Rliidpn are Lhinntn Flakes are greater in number than jn Group Aj and cores 
as hi C Group G is fresh and unpatinalcd. Flakes greatly out* 

number blades; dierc arc concavc-convcx flakes as in Group B. The cores arc ^all, coni¬ 
cal and fluted, the (lake-scars converging at the apex. These are similar to those the 

*'*^^’^^Thr^hri industn'. ^ith lar^ quantities of flint cores and fa^ in 

nf Sukkur There is also a pick-lmc tool tninmcd out of a thick blade which has 
described by Subbarao as a * crested-guiding-ridge ’ flake.' 

tlm^turge coUecdon from Sukkur and Rohri of the British Museum, varying m length 

^ic^combbadon of so many different techniques in these mdmtrics sujpts that 
thev ^ very late and is indicative of an age approaching ^e 

ih^Indus valley. From the geological angle, however, Dc Terra j 

Aec skcTan age somewhat greater than what tbeir ty'ptdt^ca] evidence would admit^ 

Srl« 

among the earliest agricultural communities. 


F. Karachi 

Another lithic industry deserv’es considcradon in this context : it is the 
M a golf-coune near arlefacrinVfode along blades, 

"n,™ ..I '1^.“. 

I ss~" •» 

tools 

G, Kashmir 

:“e. Dc„,.hv G.™d, -The S,»V'? 

*B. B. Lai, ■ Protohistoric investigation *, Anatnt Ifidia, no, S (lyaJJ, p- 
*SiibbarHO, op^ ciL (1955-56), p, 139, 
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was cert^n that the flakw arc associated with pottery-bearing layers of either neolithic 
or historic date,,. Notwithstanding these observations, it is still possible that the flakes 
found in the low^t Jhelum tciraec represent a bie palaeolithic or protonoolithic 
culture.’’ The evidence of Uchaii, w'cst of Naushcra in the Salt Range, West Pakistan, 
seems to bear this out, as stray finds of microliths of jasper of Hin t from die Potw ar locss- 
surfacc may have been derived^ from a fossil-soii of sub-recent origin,’ Besides, dicrc 
was the association of a burial in the implemcntiferous layer, which yielded hand-made 
potter)", presumably of neolithic character. 


, H. The Zhob valley 

Rcm demonstrated five occupational deposits at RanagJiundai in the Zhob valley,* 
The earliest level is characterized by plain hand-made pottery and flint blades. Domesti¬ 
cated animals arc represented by sheep (Oirw vignd)^ horse (Eguuji caballus) and cattle [Bos 
The second phase is distinguished by W'hcel-madc painted red pottery, bearing 
designs of styled bull and black-buck. There is a striking similarity between this pottery 
and that of Kissar 1, and it is not unlikely that it represents an inlittration from the Iranian 
uplands in the second half of the fourth millennium b.c. 

The existence of a pre-pottery imcrolithtc culture has been reported by Fairscrvis 
at Kile GuI Molianimcd in Baluchistan.* Here, below tlie pre-Harappan Kichibeg 
found two phases: first, a pre-potter)' mlcroUthic culture, ICile I, characterized 
by flint flakes and fme polyhedral corcs^ next, Kile 11, marked by the presence of W'hccl- 
made and Itand-madc pottery, some crudely painted in black, red and brown w'ith 
mat-marked designs. Stone axes, flaked scrapers (flake-blades) and knives 
(blades) also occur. Broadly, the KIJc Gul Mohammed culture may be placed in the early 
fourth nullennium b.c. 

, *^tc components of tlic pmtoncolithic phases in India and Pakistan would show 
[P?? if there were to be a real neolithic phase in the same region, it should exhibit a micro- 
Uthic industry as a hold over into the neolithic, along with the ribbon-blade industry of 
Sukkur and Robrt. This is exaedy what happened in the newly-discovcrcd chalcoHihic- 
neoliuuc sites of central and western India, as Jar south as BraJimagiri. Polished stone 
axes have not been repor^ either in central India or western India in any protoncolithic 
pha^, and its evidence in Kashmir* can be attributed to a western influence from the 

Zhob vallw in Baluchistan and the Iranian uplands, where a pre-Harappan neolithic 
culture ts found, r n- 


3. PROVINCE A^CENTRAL AND W'ESTERN IND1,\ 

■ tu chalcolithic-ncoliihic sites in central and western India arc concentrated 

in c iicccan Trap area and are located in the valleys of the rivers Chambal, Narmada, 


■Dc Terra and Paterson, ep. eiL. t>. 233. 

’/Wi., p. 277. 

pp. 28*^315.^*^' chalcoUthk site in northern Baluchistan Jaiir. J^tar Eastern Studies, V (19«), 

-in-., rc|»rt oa the prehistoric archaeology of the Afghan-Baluchi 

areas , Aoewies, Amnean o/ Miurai J5/utorj»no. 1587 (1932), pp.^1-39. 

of Terra's straJFcadon of the site, ladiait 
Arehatoh$pI96d-6i~ARei!itw{Ntw Delhi, 1961). See above, p. 38, n. 3, and below, p. 63, n. 2,—Ed-]. 
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Tapti, Godavari, Krishna and TungabUadra« I propose to make a rapid survey of the 
results of the excavatioiis done in these river-valleys ^d finally discuss the significance of 
these discoveries from the point of view of tlicir origin and diffusion. 


A, The Chambal valley and south Rajasthan 


(i) J^agda 

In Madhya Pradesh, more than thirty chalcolithic-ncoUtliic sites have been dis¬ 
covered in the Chambal valley. Banerjee undertook the excavation of one of the most 
typical of these sites, Nagda.' 

Tile occupaUonal deposits at Nagda, 32 ft. in depth, show three cultural periods, 
resting on the natmal black cotton soil. Periods 1 and II arc chalcoUtliic-ncorilliic in 
character. The earlier. Period I, is repre^nted by a 22-rt. thick deposit. The liihic 
component of this culture includes tnicrolithic tools, mostly parallel-sided blades, and 
fluted cores of chalcedony, ouartz and camelian, showing crested ridge. A few blades 
arc retouched and their wording side often serrated. 

The ceramics consist of a dominant red- or cream-coloured ware, painted in black 
in various designs—horizontal bands, concentric scnii-circlcs, connected loops, w'avy lines, 
vertical radiating lines filled with hatched triangles along with sun-symbol and figures 
of tlie antler. There also exists a black-and-crcam ware with obliguc or veriical^rokes 
and a crude grey ware with blackish core. Plain potter)' is limited m quantity. Ine use 
of copper is restricted. 

Period II is a continuation of Period I, with microlilhs persisting, but othemise 
marked by the disappearance of the black-and-cream W'arc and the cme^cnce of a whee - 
made black-and-red ware and the Northern Black Polished \\are with iron. 


(ii) Ahar 

In the nllage of Ahar at Udaipur in Rajastlian, situated in the catchm^t-^ca of 
the Berach, there is a mound known as Dhulkot.' The occupational deposit of 30 ft. 
is represented by two main cuityres, separated by a break, tbe first cuhurc over the 
natural sandy soil could he divided into three phases with the diaractcnsnc black-and-red 
ware associated with plain red ware, with incised designs on the shoulder. Ghosh h^ 
pointed out that this region is not far removed from the fringes of the horizon of the 
Paiiilcd Grey Ware of north India.’ , . . . 

A large number of the black-and-red ware arc painted in white, but someUmw m 
black with parallel lines and dots recalling the post-Harapnan late clialcolithic ph^e 
ofRangpur m Kathiawad. In the final phase, the devo^nlion of the ware sets m. Another 
ccramirtradition, a red ware painted in black on the slipped ^rface makes its appearance 
in the final phase. Microliths, consisUng of parallel-side^ blades and fluted TOtes, arc also 
found in the middle and upper phase, with copper objects along w'ttli black-and-red 


W'are. 


'Itttlian Arehdeetogjf 19^5-56, pp- 11-19- 
1934^55, pp. 14-15 f J935-56, p. 11. 
».A. Ghoah in ibid., I9S4-55. p. 2. 
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Tlic upper culture, over a break, is probably contemporaneous with the Rushan 

times. 

In Rajasihan, e,g., at Chitorgarh, Udaipur and Rairh near Jaipur, the existence of 
parallel-sided blades and fluted cores, along widi black-and-red uare, u'ould indicate the 
dialcolitluc-neolithic period.* 


B. Thk NAttSlADA VALLEV 
(i) Ma/tttwar-jVapdat$U 

A small town in East Nimar District, Maheswar is situated on the north bank of 
the Narmada, opposite which lies the tiny village of NavdatoU. While a few traces of a 
proiohistoric cultural phase of painted pottery and micro!iths were discovered at both 
the sites, the occupadonaJ mounds here introduce a hithcrto-unkno'irvnchalcDUthic-neollthic 
phase in central India. In the earliest Phase, I, over the black cotton soil, there is a crude 
microlithic industry characterized by irregular and fluted cores and dheoids of Jasper 
and chert. ^ The succ^ding Phase, I'l, 5 to 8 ft. thick, is characterized by an advanced 
microlithic Industpr with painted and unpainted pottery. The microliths arc characterized 
by long parallel-sided flakes, serrated blades and cores of milky chalcedony, agate, Jn^cr 
and chert. The flakes are made into blunted blades with steep retouch on one side. The 
lunates are blunted on the arc. The triangles and trapezes are steeply retouched. The 
proportion of blades to geometric tools is in the ratio of 2:1. The most distinctive feature 
of this advanced microlithic industty is the deliberate use of the original fluted cores for 
making parallel-sided blades^, pointed borers, etc., by alternate step-flaking. Other lithic 
characteristics are the flatush oval mace-heads with, an hour-glass section, small stone 
balls, battered at double ends, primitive querns and plano-convex pestles. A polished 
stone axe, picked up from the surface near Mound II at Navdatoli, is also ascribed to this 
chalcolitbtc complex by Sankalia. The pottery from Mounds I and 11 shows a predomi¬ 
nantly red ware, which persists to the last, ivheteas the black gradually dies out. Among the 
painted sherds, the black-on-red >vare forms about eightynine per cent. The designs on the 
painted pottery include a variety of geometric and naturalistic designs and stylized human 
and animal motifs. There arc hatched triangles, diamonds, parallel lines, senji-circlcs, 
leaves and creepers, dancing human figures and running antelopes, Though no complete 
vessels have been found, bowls and dishes with stands and bowls having channels or cut 
spouts are noteworthy. Besides, there is also incised potterv. There is a very small 
amount of copper in the shape of hooks, pins and chisels, 

The next Period, III, Is defined by the presence of the Northern Black Polished 
are, blatk-and-red ware and punch-marked coins, with iron tools. The chalcolithic- 
ncohthtc culture is dated roughly before .iOO to 1500 a.c. or earlier, since Period HI shows 
definite association of the Northern Black Polished ^Varc and punch-marked coins going 
to at least 400 s.c. r o 


(it) Affhgam and Teiod 


Social reference should be made to two sites, Mchgam and Telod both near the 
armada esiuars'. Ghosh points out that a preliminary examination of their material 


'Inrormatioa fnim Shii S. R. Rao. 
ATtkat^ogj! l9S6-57t p. 1. 
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shows late Harappan potter)* *, indicating the southernmost stations of the Harappa culture, 
which is signiiicant in tlic origin of the central Indian chalcolithic-neoUthic phase. 

(iii) TVi^urf 


In the upper Narmada x'allcy, near Jabdpur, Dikshit brougltt to light at Tnpurl 
iJic existence of a puzzling microlithtc industry in the lowermost brownish silty clay (black 
cotton soil), bclotv the Maur>'an stratum, separated from it by a sterile pebble-bed.' 

Associated with the mjcrolithic industry was a wheel-made red painted pottery with 
horizontal bands in black. Dikshit regards tliis as difTcrent from the red pamtwl ware 
at Brahmaeiri, Jonve, Baltal or even Maheswar, from die fad that the p^nnn^ is 
extremely thick on the outside and die pots arc treated wilh a micaceous slip tn ^c msiad 
The microliihs consist of long blades (up to U in. in length), retouched, wim tittered 
back and even occasionally serrated, along with a large number of lunat« and triangles. 
He further remarks dial tliis mixed roieroiithic industry of urban and huimng-ty'pcs is 
almost identical with the types found at Chhota-Simla (Jabalpur), Padimarhi ^ 

sites recorded by Gordon* and equates it to the protoneobthic indus^ of Dc Terru 
m the nmr beds overlying the yellow silt of the Narmada vallw iKtw^cen ^a^smghpu^ and 
Hoshangabad. The association of the painted pottcir with the 

black cotton soil at Tripur! would, however, bring it withm die ambit of the chakoli^- 
neolithic culture of central and western India. The ammal-rcmains m this layer arc those 
of the w'ild boar (Sur) and ox or cow [Bes tmms). 


C. The Tapti valuly 
(i) Bahai 


Deshpande brought to light at Bahai, situated on die Gima mcr, a 
apti, in East KJiandcsh District, five Penods m the i^cupauonal 
between Periods I and II, and again between Periods Ill and l\ and «tabbshcd die 
chalcoUtluc-ncolithic nature of Period 1, with the same sequence m a i 
Period I has two Sub-periods, A and B, both neolithic. 
tinguished by the globular jar with a flared nm in thick I'lV' XLL'-lf 


dis- 

the 


BrSmagiri ^uriat-um, bow^ with a flat base and mcurs'cd rim ftn^-t p 

incised Oblique and criss-cross lines, or doi-^d-eham 

designs. A few sherds of thin grey ware, with pamimg m red ochre arc also present. 
Hie tips of the knobs arc also painted in red ochre, , - ui 

The sacceedhiff Sub-period, I shows whcchmadc pottery, painted m black-on-r 



'Dikshit, dp. £tf., p. m. 

* Gordon, dp. «i., pp. 64-90. 

* Indian Arcbatology 1956-57, p. 17. 

* K. M. Srivastava, ‘ A new post-HaJappan cei^sc ware m 
Science Ceng.^ Barotta, IH, Abstracis (1955), pp. 321-22- 


Saurashtra *, Proc. fortlFUcmd Ind. 
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With a stand in the upper levels of this Sub-period. Side by sidCj there appears, for the 
first time, a few sherds of bumisJted grey and black W'arc with oblique lines painted in 
white, as in Sanganakallu Phase IL 

The lithic industry is essentially an urban one of chalcedony, agate and jasper, mostly 
of parallel-sided blades, sometimes serrated, and less frequently 1 urates and trapezes. 

A limited use of copper is indicated by a shapeless lump of the metal. 

Period n (drea 600-300 B.c.) marks a complete change with the emergence of iron 
and black and blaek-and-red wares, the latter being produced by inverted firing. 

(ii) Tektpada 

Another chaloolithic site was brought to light by Deshpande at Tekwada, opposite 
Bahai, acro^ the Gima.‘ Here he found four burials related to Period I B of Bahai. 
Three were um-burials laid on the natural black cotton soil and the fourth a pit-burial, 
the under luring yellowish clay. _Thc pit<.burial contained the skeleton of an 
^duUt 5 ft. 2 m* long, laid in north^south orientatian, with two pots, one of grey wjire 
and thc_ black-and-red ware painted in black cur^'ilincar lines. Thb skeleton, 

found ivith long blades near its feet, points indubitably to the contemporaneity of the burials 
with Penod I B of Bahai. t' i 

odier probable sites, such as are Changdev, on the confluence 
of utc Tapii and Gima, and Patan, at the foot of the hill near Pitalkhora cas'es. 


(iii) Prak<isk and other sitet 

L miles lower down in the Xapti basin from Bahai, Xhapar excavated the 

chalcohthic mound, 75 f^ high, at Prakash, on the confluence of the Tapti and the Gomai, 
exposmg four cultural Periods.’ The earliest period, datable to first millennium b.c,, 
contained microhm. Copper, though known, was c.'ttremdy scarce. The ceramic 
industry compmed a biack-on-red painted pottery with designs consisting of diamonds, 
tion^ntal or oblique bands, criss-cross or waiy lines and ladder-patterns, along with animal- 
motifs. In association with tim ware was found a tliin burnished grey ware, as at Bahai, 
wcastqna By having linear designs in ivliitc. There were also thicker sherds of a coarser 
febric in dull grey ware pamted w/th ochre on the rim. The microlithic industry in thU 
Period consists mostly- of parallel-sided blades, a few of them serrated, some backed and a 
"^1 in to points, along with crescents and trapezes. From the rarity of the polished 

“ ?r r '<«ated in the Tapti and the Narmada basins are seen 

to be diflcrcnt from those of the Godavari, Krishna and Tungabhadra river-basins. 

rrni f iji^tP M ^ 1 ^^ ccntury B.C.), separated from Period I by a sterile layer, 

shLds nf thr ^^‘*^*^^crized by black-and-rcd ware along with 

latc-k^aoDin^site^'^^a^t^*^ Narm^a, so also at that of the Tapti lies an important 

characterKt^r nf rhV r which Contains paraUel-stdcd blades that are 

characteristic of the chalcolitbic-neohthie culture of the Tapti region.' As many as nine 


Indian Atekatohgj /35S*57, p. ig 
ViiV.. /95<LJ5, m 13. ^ 

1957^5$, p. 15. 
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chalcoUthic sites were recently uoticetl by Joshl round about Prakash on the 
banks of the Tapti.' The sites at Kukarmunda, Aslirava, Bahurupa, Satola 
anti Koparli are comparatively rich in antiquities. Chalcollthic black-on-rcd ware, 
often associated with burnished grey ware and/or coarse grey ware and microliths, 
consisting of parallel-sided blades, scrapers, points, crested-ridge flakes and fluted cores 
made of chalcedony and chert, arc tlic important antiquities found there. 


D. The Godavari vallev 


(i) 


At NasLk, Sankalia broi^hi to ligltl five main cultural Periods.* The earliest 


1500-500 B.C., or even earlier. Subsequent cxploratioiu tn tins regjon have reveled a 
few identical elements of this culture at Bhojapurnear Sinnar, Dholu, Kopargaon, Nevasa 
and Palthan. In Mmadnagar District, traces of the culture arc found also at G^aon. 
Kokamthan, Pravara-Sangam and Sangamner, with painted pottery and microliths. 

The occurrence of microliths, in the basal habitation-layer, separatj^ from the 
early historical one bv a weathered horizon, constitutes one of the important discoveries at 
Nasik, About sixty per cent of the microliths were artefacts, sudit as cores, mostly fluted, 
blades with mid-ridge, blades backed with steep retouch, lunates and a few oMqueli;- 
bluntcd points. The distmetive light orange- tochre-)coloured of this iS 

characterized bv a powdery surface along with a few sherds painted in black over a reddish 
surface. Both these wares arc wheel-made, ^ides, a few vessels show spouts and canna- 
tion, which do not recur in the historic period. 

Other wares of Period I include a pale whitish red ware, in assi^iation ivith a grey 
ware and a coarse black ware. The grey ware, being sinular to the 
and at Brahmagiri in Period 1 B, provides a link between the cultures of these two repons. 

Bowls and dishes, as well as globular vessels, are V»= 

Besides, the sherds indicate the spouted vessel and bowl with carmauon, wluch do not 
occur later at Nasik bm were found in abundance at Jonve. 

The bones found in this Period ate those of the domesticated buffalo {Bos babalus), 
ox iSos indiais)f pig spedes)^ sheep, goat and dog. 


(ii) Jonve 


double-edged blScs, saw-ltkc blades, backed blades and a feu crescents. Th 


* Infortnation from Dr. R. V. Jostu. 
'Saakalia and Deo, op. ciL (1955). 

^Jbid., p. 148. 
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of fine fluted cores, fluted on one surface, flattened on the reverse, reminiscent of the 
‘ ripple flaking on Egyptian Neolithic tools from the Fayyuni Desert 

Tile bulk of the pottery is wheel-made, shotving spouted vessels, but there arc a 
few hand-made large storage-jars and dishes. The painted pottery shows horizontal 
panels, running round the neck, shoulder and belly. The affinity of the Jonvc painted 
potter}', particularly the spouts painted along their lengths with a single but identical 
spout in Period 1 of Nasik, suggests that the Jortve culture may be contemporary, at le.isi 
in part, with Nasik 1. 

Si St unstradfied fiat celts of low-grade copper/bronze were discovered in a painted 
pot on the surface at Jonvc tvluch could be assigned to Period I of Nasik. Daimabad, 
anotlicr chalcoUthic site, yielded polished neolithic celts along with all varieties of tlie 
chalcolithic pottery.' Its geographical position, midway between Jorwe and Nevasa 
on the Pravara, is of great importance, as it links the Nevasa polished axes with the flat 
celts of copper of Jorwe. 


(lii) Jie&asa 


The Ladmod mound at Nevasa on the south bank of the Pravara rests on black soil, 
as dscTivhcrc, Five distinct cultural phases have f>ecn recognized here by Sankah'a.* 

phase is characterized by the presence of the Brailmagiri type of polished 
pointed-butt axes, a chisel and an adze, in trap, along with hammer-stones, round sling- 
stones of trap and quartz and microliths of chmccdony. The microlitlis are very similar 
to the of Maheswar and, showing the special technique observed at Jorwe, may 

mclude flakes, rijmle-markcd (fluted) cores, crcstcd-iidgc blades, serrated and backed 
blades, paraltcl-siacd blades, obliquely-blunted blades, triangles, trapezes, scrapers and 
crescents. As the parallel-rided blades represent sixty per cent of the microliths, the indtis- 
15 sinular to the^ blade-industry of Maheswar, as pointed out by Subbaran, The use 
of tnetal in PhaM I is evidenced by the discovery of a copper or bronze bead, a hook and 
a chisel, indicating a dialcoUthic-neolitliic age. 


Excrat storage-jars and burial-ums, the pottery is wheel-made and painted in 

jack on fine red or chwofate surface. Tlic commonest vessel is the bowl wUh flaring 

nm and rounded base with long side-spouts, painted along its length or at its edge. The 

are essentially gMinetric, consisting of hatched squares, triangles, rhom- 

® animal-motifs, ;cpresenting deer, 
pipcMcaves and basket-pa items, > t- s » 


.fUtcr diis occupation the site was deserted. The succeeding Phase, II. separated 

bLhc* characterized by a red svare and the Norilicm 

Black Polished Ware and iron implements like sicyes. daggers and plough-shares. 



'Sankalla and Deo, op. cit. (1955). 
‘Information from Shri M. N. Dcahpande. 
»Sce p. 27, n. 2. 

*Jndian AnAuohpT J957-S3, p, 23. 
19S4.53,%, 61. ^ 
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E. The Krishna valley 


^i) Maski 

Thapar exposed at Maski, in live Krishna basm, three Periods, u'iUi a break between 
Periods 1 and II, respectively chalcolithic-nTOlithic and megalititic.’ The cultural 
equipment of Period I is characterised by the distinguished jnicrolithic industry of chert, 
agate, opal and carnelian, along widi a meagre supply of copper, showing the esscniiat 
neolithic economy of the culture. About eighty per cent of niicrolith.s include parallel* 
sided ribbon-blades and asymmetrical flakes, associated with parallel-fluted cores. The 
blades range from IJ to 5 in. in length and arc reminiscent of the ribbon-flakes of the 
Harappa. There arc also examples of flakes with crested ridge. In small numbers are 
found steeply-blunted and serrated blades, lunates, trapezes, scrapers and worked points. 
The whole complex is evidently dominated by an essentially-urban blade-industry, with¬ 
out any retouch, the secondary work being always of a steep-blunting nature. No polished 
stone axe is found] however, the four trap specimens, from the surface, of the pointed-butt 
axc-tjTje offirahmagirl can be assigned to this Period, because of the undoubted association 
of the type with microliths both at Brahmagiri and Sanganakalhi. The other specialized 
Slone objects comprise spheroid balls of granite, showing flattened battered sides, indica- 
live of their use as hammcr^toncs. They are similar to those found at NavdatoU and 
Brahmagiri in association ivith painted pottery and microliths. 

The pottery of Pciiod I is mainly wheel-made, though hand-made sperimens are 
present. There arc two ceramic phases, the earlier them characterized by a dull- 
grey ware, as at Bahai, sometimes mottled, and a pinkish-buff ware, showing a greater 
frequency at the lower levels. Noteworthy of die latter phase is the painted pottery with 
linear designs on red slip. 

The animal-remains of Period 1 represent the short-homed humpless and humped 
varieties (JIbs indicui) of cattle, buffalo (Bm babalus), sheep {Ovh uignet) and goat 
Inrau aegagriLf). This is contrary' to the assertion of Haimendorf that the neolithic settlers 
in India kept the pig and fowl but lacked the domesticated catilc. 


(lE) Oifi^r siies 

.\llchin, in his excavation at Pakhhal in Raichur District, found a terracotm figunne 
representing a long-homed variety of cattle.* This is confined by ^<=7" 
tion of the cinder as accumulated heaps of cow -dung from the ;^h-mounds at 
Kudatini in Bcllary District;* this is further supjmrtcd by the 

of cattle in the ash-mounds between Gaudur and Machnur near Lmgsugur in Kaichur 
District. The domesucation of tli^e animals demonstrates a pastoral economy of the 
settlers, tending towards food-growing. „ - . m.* 

About fifteen cMcolithic sites in Bijapur District, in a very small ^ 

basin, yielded black-on-rcd painted pottery and a thick grey ware, associated with a 


*C. von Vi^er-ilaimendorr in Indo^Anan Cuttun, II< Scfuwl tfOritniai 

* F, R. Allchin, * The neolithic stone industry of north Karuatak region , i?H - J 

tfflrf African ShtditSf XIX, no. 2 (1957), PP* 321*35. 

*Subbarao, fljU. rif. (195S), P- 81. 
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Specialized biadc-itidustry and fluted cores; in a few of them neolithic polished axes in trap 
arc also found.' It would appear that Hiraltal near Bagalkot is also a liieljr site.* * 

Salctore found a neolitliic polished axe in trap> along with microlitlis and chalco- 
lithic pottery, at Saptasagar in Belgaum District, south-west of Bijapur,* With the 
discovery by Lai and Deshpande of a chalcoUthic site with painted pottery and micro- 
Hths at Karad in Satara District,* the Krishna basin becomes closely linked with that 
of the Godavari as revealed at Nasik^Jorwe and Nevasa, further north. 

(iii) ^agarjunakonefa 

.^i Nagarjunakonda, about 250 miles east of Bellary, lies a neolithic site with polished 
stone pcs m diflerent stagp of manufacture, in association with the typical neolithic 
burnished ^ey (as at Maski) and reddish brown wares, along with fragments of copper, 
besides pim^-bones.* The bones belong to the domesticated buflalo (Bos bubalus) 
^lopd dcCT (/Iru The culture seems to be analogous to the corresponding ones at 

JSrahmagin, Sanganakallu and Maski. 


F. TmI' TuNCAfiHADRA VALLEY 

(i) Bra/maghi 

c^tural sequence at Brahmagiri, as revealed in the 1947.excavation ® is: 
tS n /.^tiure, represented by a depth of 9 ft., divisible into Sub-periods 

dl^t P?ri J m "fathered surface; Period 11, mcgalilhic culture, of 4*11. 

isTSacS-ri7p5 Kv ’ extending to the surface, of about 3 ft. Period I 

pointed-butt axes of trap-rock, the earlier examples of which 
da^ed wkh^cS"’.?the lenticular section is the normal. The £ces are asso- 
specialized eeometrir tnnU ^gate, opal and rock-crystai, amongst which the 

or entirciv fhspnr A mn b**angles and the crescents, were vcr>' rare 

rods o^^^ of col^r ™*<Jway do^vn Sub-period IB, and two small 

of Sub-Period * mHir'tf another of bronze, from a middle stratum 

bronze ^ knowledge and an extreme scarcity of the metal. A 

oronze iinger-nng was found from u late stratum of I B. 

Pcrio<n^lrfcontra^I^Lcd'o!!^n'tK”'^i!^^i^*^^j^*^^ fabric, in both the Sub-Periods of 
b£l“,ollVvcJ of sSw™ ni. In lowest 

slipped wa J, absent in the [Ipp^ ^n^ ^ 

conventiontdized nlant-Dattem^^wtit.^*™*^ s^ds shows curvilinear lines representing a 
with the HaranntL file inei«.d e technically or artistically, 

lines. The ^n^^l^y nnheX* fa B 

and of dull-grey colour. b~pertod I fi represent bunal-um pottery, mottled 

y^ian Arckaeolegy /SJyofl, p. 39. 

Anntra Mia no. 5 (1949), p. 10. 

* Information frem Dr. B. A. Salctore. 

Jmtm Arehatohgj JESS’S?, p. 79 
^Soundara Rajan, of,, fit., pp. 99 ff. 

‘Wheeler, op. tit. 
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Tlic Hlhic finds from Brahmagiri are mamly confiiicd to Period I. The microlithic 
industrj' is crude in the extreme and rarely exhibits any attempt at retouching* VS'hilc 
there is a crescent, there arc no lunates, trapezes or scrapers, in contrast to the mesoUthic 
industries. The majority of die tools arc doiibic-cdgcd blades in jasper without retouch, 
a few of ivhich have serration on one edge* Finished microliths to die extent of tai per 
cent were recovered from Sub-period I A, while ninety per cent were recovered from 
Suh-period I B. Some blades are of the battered-back type. _ The tcclyiique of serration, 
though known from the earliest level of the site, was not widely applied. The serrated 
blades show no sign of gloss on the serrated or unserrated edges and are restricted to the 
lower level of Sub-period I B, There is also a crested-ridge flake. 

The exact character of Brahmagiri microlithic industry is hard to determine, as 
fluted cores, corresponding to the parallel-sided blades, arc absent, 

Of the stone axes of the pointed-butt type, fifteen complete and twentyninc broken 
specimens were found in Period 1, in various stages of chipping, pecking, grinding and 
polishing (indicating that Brahmagiri had been a ractory-sitc), there being no proof for 
Haimendorf’s typological evolutionary phases, i.e* chipped ,ixcs with only the culring- 
edge, ground and polished, preceded the axes ground ^and polished all over.'^ Besides, 
the presence of cores and flakes of this material mostly in the strata of I A and in the low 
levels of 1 B indicates a local industry. Save for one small flat axe with roughly-parallcl 
sides Converging abruptly to a pointed butt and three broken axes from I A, the majority 
of the axes were obtained from the lower levels, with a unique stone adze front the higher 
levels of Sub-period 1 B. Again, the axes fall into two groups, one with flaiicncd lenticular 
section, restricted the lower levels, and the other with ovoid section, present throughout 
the Period. The other lithic tools in this Period are saddle-querns, rubbers and spheroid 
balls. 

The pig or sheep seems to be the domesticated animal, as iodkaied by a terracotta 
figurine found in Sub-period of 1 B, 


(ii) SaniHfUikiiitu 

At Sanganakallu,* Subbarao found in Phase II a neolithic industry associated with 
coarse brown-and-black and pale-grey pottery, along with a superior urban nucrohlhic 
industry of chert, jasper and quaiiz. ifclow this, and separated by a tmn barren layer, 
was found the earliest oecupauon of the site, Phase t, characterized by hcasnly-palinatcd 
flakes of trap and sandstone associated with a crude microlithic industiy' ofquar^ and chert 
without any evidence of pottCI^^ The flakes are long and short, exhibiting longitudinal 
and convergent flaking by the Lcvallois technique. The microliths are mosfly of quartz, 
without any secondary'retouch, fluted cores being very few; on account of the bad material, 
no definite implement-types can be made out. 

The succeeding Phase, 11, shows a continuous occupation by the highly-develo^d 
neolithic culture, dirislblcinto two Stib-phases on the evidence 

lower Sub-phase has a pale-grey ware along with a few sherds of coarse brown-and-bla^ 
hand-made pottery, as at Bahai and Maski. In the upper Sub-ph^ ^ 

is the brown, and black ware, the pale-grey ware being ven^ much m ^ 

few painted sherds with violet and purple pamtmgs on a dull red slip arc also found, 


' C. vtm Furcr-Haimendorf, * The problem of mcgalithic cultures in middle India Man tn 
India, XXV (1945), pp. 73-86. 

'Subbarao, op. at. (1948), p. 9. 
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Fig, 2 

Masii; If paiBtfd-tvii axff pclished oU mtr, teiih «md seetio^; 2, pointed-bull axtf finely poliihed im'/lt 
fat lentitular stelioti {titnUar lo 3, fioinlfd-batt axt, potuked ell eotr u/ith Irunceted lentiemar uctieni 4, 
pmnltd-hull axtf fmly poiisktd an tvUing-tdgt and roughly ell ever su^act {simitar to 

BrofmagiTi: 5, pobiUd-hutt axtt smiUlfiatf tritui^aT {type A i); tf, smailf jEs/j with fOughty paratklsides 
whieh ahruplly comtrgt to pointed-buit {type A ii); 7, elongated cmml of 6 {type A ii a); $, smell, fattened 
lenticular ase {type A Hi); 9, eti^aled oariaBt of 8 {type A lit JO, mall lenHcular axe {type B t); //, 
elongated lenticular axe {type B i a); 12, elangtded ovoid axe {type B «); l^i polished stone adie 

Sangemakallu: 14, retkipped axt with polished cutting-edge; IS; \aff nuked axe in second stage of mant- 
fatture; 16, unfinished axe rn first stage of maiufaclurt; 17, hrt^en axe with fine polish; J8, polished blade- 
axe; 19, broken thipptd and polished axe; 20, broken huti-end of axe; 21, (hipped and ground axe; 22, bfiAen 
butt-end of a chisel 

Bellaiy region {stirface-c6lteeiioH)s 23, axe ssdtk ^reular sedioti; 24, axe with semi-reclangular eross* 
seetion; 25, axe with etmi/or section; 26, hlunted-butt axe; 27, ptano-cowoex axe of * shoe-last" type; 28, 
axe-hammer; 29, axe with senti-recianguiar body and straight cutting-edge; 39, adte; 31, thin fiat celts 
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Fio* S 

Xngda: Ij pcfatUl-sidiJ bhdi; paraliil-sidtd working-side diniated; J, psrGltil-sidid bhdi 

Makeswar and A‘atdat^>li- 4^ sarated hkdi with disitnei dentiiwn^ saraiim due t& inking esw^ nf mnlt 
deep Jlaktj; J, serrated blnde^ deniiiion not dear; oMiquelj^blunled pointy but marks nJnng the et^e due to use 
{maj be inetuded under blades); 7, impezo wM rekueh on irms^se, tending towards itmate; 8 and 9, luiiutes^ 
blunted bj sttep retouck along are; 10^ sidt-atm^dscraper 

Frakashe 11^ parallel-sided blade; 12^ senated htade; 13 mid 14^ oblique paints 

Bnhnl: iSt parallel-sided blade; 16^ 17 and 18^ oblique points 

A'astk: 19, futid ease with fattisk^ truncated base and reugklj-comnal cap; 20^ paraltet^sided backed 
bladCi ^karp but tatworked edge; 21 ^ trapeze, unretoushed edge^ back and oblique sides delicately worked; 22^ 
lunate, siraigbi unreloueAed edge, unth blunted back ; 23^ iunaie, small, straight unrelouched edge, steeplj-refoucked 
back 

Jorwe: 24^ ecu, fat faceted platform at one end,Jhiied on one surface, mitk ridge on otlfcr by cross faking^ 
section triangular; 25y coreJluted on one su^aceflattened on merse Sj delmte * ripple * or * serial ’ faking, perhaps 
used or (urned into nde^scrapir; 26, crescent-blade or lunate, curtically ret&uel^d, leaowg chord untouched; 27, 
petni on obhquely-Titouched ilride, elongated and sharpened senes of fne reiouchis on the oblique part; 23 
and 29i straight, worked back, one-edged blades, uaretoucked, often-used edge, back also straight, oertically retouched; 
30j parallel-sided fake without ritouch, but with used edge 

Maski: 31, pointed backed blade, iateral margin blunted by steep secondary retauek; 32, crescentic backed 
blade, lateral margin blunted by steep secondary ntouchings in crescentic shape; 3% tunaie, lalerat margin blmted 
by seconda^ retouchings, werking-e^ almost fresh; 34, trapeze with me-marks on tDorkijw-edge, transverse sides 
blunted by steep sieonda^ retouchings; 35, tong p^altd-si^d blades, butt-end showing dijused bulb of percussion 
and a bulbar jsar, prepared striking-platform at right angles to the mmn fake-swfate 

Sangaimkallu: 36, lunate, blunted along arc; 37 and 33^ parallel-sided blades blunted on one side by retouch; 
39 and 40, simple blade flakes without retouch; 41, parallel-sided blade blunted by reiaueh; 42, simple blade-Jake 
withoid retouch 

Brahmagiri: 43, double-edged blade without retouch; 44, double-edged blade wii^ui retouch nicked for 
hafting; 45, simple serrated blade, 46, bent blade, bent end probably actioe part of blade; 47, blade with batl^ed 
back; 43, beaked graoer; 49, lumte or crescentic blade 
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Fic. 3. Atltfacls from Preoinct A—<€ntml and westtn India 
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Tlic slonc-axc industry of tliis Phase is highly developed and is closely associated with 
a rich itiicrolithic industry, which, however, weakens as it approaches the upper Sub'phase. 
This rich urban microlithic Phase is characterised by para I lei-sided blades with steep 
blunting on one side and blades with serrated edges showing Tine polish, with a lew lunates. 
On the basis of the parallel-sided blade-industry. Phase II corresponds to Brahmagiri I, 
even though the painted pottery makes its appearance at a late stage of this Phase. 


G, Relationship ano chronology 


Despite local variationSj the culture of central and western India, nurtured on the 
black cotton soil, as far down at Brahmagiri, is broadly homogeneous in its contents. At 
the southern Deccan sites^Brahmagiri, Sanganakallu, Kallur and Maski—it is dominated 
by a local neolidiic industry characterized by the polished stone axe (fig. 2), while in the 
northern Deccan and central Indian sites—Sojanipur, Nagda, Mahe^ar, NavdatoU, Balial, 
Prakash, Nasik, Jorwe, Nevasa, etc.—it is disdnguished by a proftwion of painted pottery; 
however, a microlithic industry of parallel-sided blades and polished axes (fig. 3), as at 
Nevasa, and burial-urns, as at Bahai and Jorwe, link boUt tltcse regions, and a two-way 
trafTic is thus discernible. 

The tradition of painted pottery, copper-bronze celts and ribbon-flakes of this 
culture arc closely parallelled by tliosc of the Harappan culture in Kathiawad, though in 
pottery-types the notable correspondence is confined to the dish-on-stand, the handled 
saucepan and the carinated bow'I, which occur in the post-Harappan levels at Rangpur,* 
LoihaP and Somnath,’ Maheswar and Prakash, and to a double-pot obtained from 
Jorwe* which is analogous to a similar pot from Kot-Diji in Sind.* AH these serve to 
underline the links between the Harappa culture and the chalcolithic culture of central 
and western India. 

The most remarkable cvidcnccthat links up die central and western Indian chalcolithic 
I kies ^vith the Harappan and post-Harappan sites of Kathiawad is the recurrence of a 
//common fiaking-trai^tion of the parallcl^tded blades in the Kamatak, western India and 
/ West Pakistan. This is the technique of crested guitling-ridge flaking, the one employed 
in the mass-production of blades. 

I ^The classic site w'here such flakes and fluted cores are found is Lc Grand Fresigny 
I in Frances Tlie technique b also observed in the Aegean, in Turkey and in the low’er 
Indus region. At Le Grand Fresigny this long-blade industry did not reach Its zcnitli 
until the end of tl^e neolithic times. In the Aegean, at Melos, this industry belongs to 
the Prc-MyccnacM period. In Turkey it occurs in the middle chalcoUtluc le\'cts. In the 
Fertile Crescent it comes from the neolithic levels of Jericho, Jerash and ^lakertii.^ 

In India, the appearance of this technique at a transitional stage between, the Neolithic 
and Copper-Bronze Ages b significant, as with the emergence of metal tools, the blade had 
a greater utility than the earlier scries of lithic took. 

At Maliesivar, the earlier hbtorical phase, Period III, characterized by the black- 
and-red ware and the Northern Black Polbhed Ware, together with the punch-marked silver 


'Indian Ankatology 1953-^, p, 7; ibid., 1954-55, pp. 11-12. 

r/bid., 1954-55, p. 12; i955-5S, pp. 6-7; 1956-5/, pp, 15-16: S9S7-58, pp. 12-13; [Now add: 
1953-59 (1959), pp. 13-15; 1959-69, (I960), pp. I6-19.-Ed.]. 

^Ibid., 1955-56, pp. 7-e; 195&S7. dd. 16-17. 


*Ibid., 1955-56, pp. 7-6; 1956-57, pp. 16-17. 
*Cf. Thapar, til., p, 21. 

*Cf. Sobbarao, cp. fit. (1956), p. 94. 
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Bra^hniigiri a.re represented bv a decmit Q fr protohisioric phases of 

lion rate or 3 suggested a mean aJeumub- 

a duration of at least six hundred vears nr IfUVI •ind, at this rale, one obtains 

lion of tins culture. or 1000 b.c. as the date proposed for the introduc- 

'‘I-'*? ■l'P<»U « 

Brahmagiri chaJeoUthic pliase thus eom^o iW K ^ double of the span arrived at for the 
Tins would probably be m accord ivfth^L of die second millennium b.g. 

saw the det^rioratinV Harannan e dmrr Rangpur. as the latest phase there 

atrs.s*';-3dT.»“ ,t 

post-Harappan sites in the Indus basin and Kaihiawad In KathN ^*?d 

the blade-industrv of the late Haranniin riK«* i 1?) Kathtavvadt Ihe crescents m 

mesolithic countOTarts.^ For tliif^tprlmrtlr>«*^^i chords much longer than their 

industry of cirntraf^d western India one slioufd^r the parallctsidcd blade- 
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'S^kalia, etc,, ep. di. {1958). p. 21. 

JVhccIcr, ep. at., pp, 200 fT. 

^Information from Shri S. R. Raq. 

■•Haimciidorf, ep. cit. 
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provinces—a southern stone-axe culture concentrated in the Kamatak and an eastern one 
embracing Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam. Climatically also, these arc two difTerent 
regions: the Karaatak area of the Deccan plateau falls in the arid region in the lee of the 
Western Ghats, while the eastern area is within the heavy-monsoon zone. Besides, the 
neolithic sites in both the regions arc confined to die plateaiix and are found very rarely 
in the alluvial flats. The reason for the detached distribution of the pointed-butt axes 
in the eastern half of India appears to be ecological. 

A. The KattiVATAK 

The largest surface-collections of neolithic artefacts were made in Belfar)- District 
by Bruce Foote, Richards, Knox, Jardinc and Gompertz, 

Altchin drew up a complete picture of the neolithic industry of the nortli Karnatak 
Region from a typological study of all the early collections.' He made out three basic 
■tone-working techniques—flaking, pecking and grinding—and found tit at pecking was 
^rely employed for edge-tools. \Vhilc it was more common among rubbers and grinders, 
fit w'as restricted to certain sizes of celts. Similarly, overall grinding was reserved for a 
few small and ivcil-sbapcd axes. He pointed out that there was no clear evidence of any 
evolution in the application of these technif^ues in this region, for they were known 
from the earliest neolithic settlements. He said that in all probability they were derived 
from the neolithic stone-working techniques of the Middle Last and Iran. In the range of 
tools are included axes, adzes, chopping-tools, chisels, ivcdges, scrapers, points, rubbers 
and grinders, hammer^stones and macc-hcacls. On the other hand, Brahmagiri and 
Sanganakallu show a neolithic axe culture evolving in Beil ary from a prqtoneolithic phase 
to a highly-developed neolithic phase in stratigraphic sequence and in accordance with 
the surface-evidence of .Allchln. Whether I A of Brahmagiri represents a true neolithic 
culture remains to be decided. Copper was introduced in such small quantities into this 
axe culture that it was ineffective in changing the main neolithic culture, economically 
and technologically. The occurrence of a flat copper celt in the mid-level of I B at Brahma¬ 
giri and the unique polished Hat axe In stone lower still in I A can only show copying in 
stone of the copper flat celt already familiar in Uiis Period. 

Phases 1 of Sanganakallu and Prc-IofBrahmagiri (above, pp. 30 and 41) seem to lead to 
the regular ncoH^ic industry characterized by grinding and {mlishing of the implements 
in Karnatak. Since the lower levels of Bralimagiri 1 and, derivatively, Sanganakallu 
II B are ascribed to 1000 a.c., the earlier Sub-phase of Phase II and Phase I of Sangana- 
kallu must be far anterior to that date, specimly as there is a sterile layer intervening in 
between. 

The Karnatak complex is to be deemed a local industry developed on the soil, as 
it emanates from a crude post-palaeolithic (microlithic) flake-industry' of the hunting- 
stage when ax« were rare.^ This, in turn, develops into a rich axe-industry, 
absorbing a dominant parallel-sided blade-industry coming from the protohistoric culture 
of central and western India. This complex is essentially dificrent from the eastern com¬ 
plex which is devoid of any assodadon with microliths. The origin of the polished axe 
culture of the Karnatak should not be looked for in the Indus valley or in w'est Asia and 
Iran as conjectured by .-Mlchin.* The all-eastern origin suggested by Worman on 




'Allchin, cit. 

•Ibid. 
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Iypological grounds' does not also seem to be tenable for the reamn r tii . i 


B. Salxm 


1 -n collection of polished axes farther south comes Iron, the Slievrov 


5. PROVINCE C—EASTERN INDIA 


BcneaJMtilia?OH«a "c^^hjc complex can grouped into t.vo regions: Assam and 
n!j rr? anal>*sis presented below as mainly based on the swiematic 

smdy or Dm..< Smcc the dMaification of nediihic cdt-iypn in Ind™ nod 

'* “ P“'''‘V "facatfcmfc and 


™ ‘''P“ nf^ani follow a palteni dictated by ireoinaphical laclors' thev 

^ be best studied on a regional ha*, as each group of tooU if aSeulw tS^ihws 

alte"r'e<rir t“ hTh"'?^ “"‘1. "f manSacture U Slnmon in 

«k, • * region, Woi^h the forms show variation from zone to zone. As the material was 

nerl« slabs from strcam-bctls, very little chippmg or flaking 

jm^nccessary, battenngor hammering and grmdin got smoothing being suflfi^iOTt to producf 


(i) The z&7^$ 

The tool-types of .Assam (fig. 4) fall into six zones. 

Cacha^Llk-'^'’^'^ FROjtTiER.^Chicf material jadeitc; less typological t-ariatton than In 
sS^rof jadeit^^^ ^howang affinity with ground tools from Yunnan, also the nearest 

HILLS,—Chief material gneiss; varied and distmetive tool-types, which, 
Dcsidcs the common types found all over Assitm, include the gouge-adze found abundantly 

' Worman, op. til. 

>ln this rontrat * Bengal’ means the region coveitd by West Bengal (ladta) and East Pakistan. 

udjii, ai.f p* 41, 

* Worm an, 0 p. at, 

itifK 
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Fw. 4 

It shouldered koe, irregular and broad^ 2, shouldered kae, irregular and long; 3^ as^ with broad-cutting edge; 
4 1 faceted hoe with long parallel sides; 5, faated ko€t cunrilinear; 6^ sbmldered koe, reg^la^ and broad; 7, 
shouldered hoe, regular and long; shotd^ed hoe with regular with ereseent-^^ihaped body; 9^ faceted me with 
unifadally-ground edge; 10 1 gouge-^ze; /ij rounded^buit axet curPtlineaT; 12^ roun^d^butt axe with bifucialty* 
ground median e^; 13, splayed axe; !4, tanged axe; IStJdceUd koe mth b^aciallj^grormd radian edge; /ff, 
rounded-butt axe^ unifacialtjhground edge-beoelled; 17^ wedge-blade; 18, faceted tool, with sme^mtches 
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In Burma, Malaya, Siam, Laos and Cambodia, along with tanged axe and the wcdgc-bladc, 
special to this region.* 

(c)-fc) Khasi, Garo anp CACittAR HILLS. —Most of thc typos seemingly derived 
from Gachar bills; remarkably similar to the developed tools of upper Burma. 

(f) fittAHMAPiTTRA VALLEY.—Material sandstone; tools, nvosily from Tezpur 
District; made of smoothed pebbles. 


(ii) Tool-^pes 


(i) Faceted HOE.— This is a common tool in .\ssam, Cl^ittagong, Yunnan and south¬ 
east .^aia, where it is ^otvn as 'quadrangular adze*, h has an oblong cross-section. 
Three stages arc involved in the manu^cturc: (a) the primary' one, for rough-out; 
{b) the secondary one, for producing the normal hoe; and (c) the tertiary one, for producing 
the median cutting-edge. Five sub-types, none of them mentioned by W'orman, arc 
noted: (a) curvi'ilincar; (b) bifactally-ground median edge; (c) unifacially-groxind edge; 
(d) faceted with side-notches, found only in tltc Naga hills; and (c) long with parallel 
sides. 

(ii^ SttovLDERED HOE (spadc-shapcd celt).^Similar to the faceted hoe, the main 
variation here consists in the prolonging of the butt into a tenon for better ha fling. In 
some, comers are right-angled by a process of wire-cutting or sawing; hi otltcrs, the 
angle is obtuse or even curved at the Junction, both ranging in length frotn 3| to 51 in. 
Tlic regular rectilinear variety is confined to the Naga and Cachar bills, where it appears 
to be derived from Burma. The irregular (curvilinear) variety, on tlic other hand, is 
restricted to the Brahmaputra valley and the Khasi and Garo hills, where it appears to be 
the local imitation of the regular (rectilinear) variety, llic curvilinear specimens show 
ovoid transverse sections ^d the rectilinear ones oblong. Here also five sub-vanedes are 
recognized. \Vhile chipping and pecking can be seen in curvilinear ones, the reediinear 
ones show high smoothing. The distribution of the shouldered hoe is confined to east 
India, Burma, Indo-China and other parts of south-east Asia, The rectilinear variety, 
however, shows a sporadic dutribtition m India, having been found by Ball in Dhalbhum 
in Bihar* and Saidyapur in Mayurbhanj, by Rivet-Gamac in central India,* by 
Cammiade near the mouth of the Godavari,* by Haimendorf in Hyderabad* and by 
Worman in northern Mysore.® 

(ill) Splayed ARE. —Rare in Assam, it is found in only one variety, via. bifacial 
median splayed cutting-edge with concave sides terminating in a narrow flat butt, the 
transverse section being nearly rectangular. The majority of ilicsc tools arc completely 
smoothed and highly polished, their lengths varying from to 6 in. The distribution is 


11)13 is confirmed by Kaati Paktasi Irom his study of the collections in University of Ga uhati 
and Assam State Museum, ‘ A study of some neolithic artefacts from Assam lour, (/nu GauAali, 
\'I1 (1956). 



Asiatic Soc. Bengal, LU (IS83), no. L pp. 221-30. 

‘ Pigmy implcmeats from the bwer Godavari’, Man inlndia^lV (1924), 

pp. o3']{]5- 

FWnrr-Haimcndorr, \\otes on the Stone Age in India’, Hid., XXVIII (194B), 

PP+ 197-20S» 

*Wocnian, op, eiL 
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(y) and (vji) Tanged axe and wedge-beade — Tlicv are a distmci Broun hv rhpm 
mainly in tlie Naga hills and also Jn upper Birma. The former?ype with 
si rfit shoulders at the butt is probably innueiiced^by shouldered hoe; they however 

sDecimenrhav*^ cuiling-cdge and rounded butl-fbrm. A few 

specimens have been found in Mayurbhanj in Orissa. 

It is found m^Vn°r^ Hi^MER-STONE.^The type occurs at Bisnath in Tezpur District. 
It IS round in Annam, and a few examples come from China. ^ 

faceted hoc, sliouldcred hoc and splayed axe—have a wide 
ctmpfex belong tra geoia? 


Khasi, Garo and 


B, BE.NOAL-BtHAR-OlUSSA 

Napa hilk^’fM C^uagoiig zone, south of the 

iNaga hills, (b) sub-Himalayan zone; and (c) Chhota-N^ur Zone. 

foundculturally related to Assam, since the few took 
found here arc of the faceted variety of .Assam. 

«f Sub-Himalay^ zoxe.—V ery few tools are found on the hllL-terracee and sLones 

the diel anfcm "i’u.w « Assam, beside, 

imries ^‘"jo'^A-NAGPun ZONE.—Luckily many tools have been found in this zone 
unacr Obscivcd conditions by such workers as .Anderson in the \^IIcv of Sanjai below the 
alluvium, Sen in the Sanjai valley and Bamal in Mldnapore DUtricL> Ray in the 
icrraces of Bongara m Manbhum," Smha in south Manhhum,* I^al at Ban-Asuria 
Jashpur D^palla and Baidyapur in Orissa,* aMuiherJi at Deulbarh in Midnapore 
i^istrict^ and JVagar at Alusanagar in Kanpur District.* 

iv. a™; “Lxjolf^24.“ ■” ““ “‘“i'* ■■ >'■ '<"■** 

*J, /^derson, A Report en theE;^ititim toWfitem luitnanvia Bhama (Calcutta. 1B711, do. 4l0w]5 
*Sen, op. fiL ' 

f.j' neolithic type from Boijgara-Bhaaghat in Manbhum Afan U 

ifiaia, aVaXV I (1956), pp. 49-55- 

*S. piUia, 'Some prehistoric stone tods in south Manbhum’, Smate aadCttlture, October, 1951. 
Lai, op, fiL, p. 97. 

^Indian Arch(ie<>taey l95S-56t p. 69. 

’Ihid. 
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Fk3* 5 

Btngal: 3, jmrukd-hutt ext; 4. ihtmlJtrtd all; 8 . mifelkty-grewid Irimgutar (tit with ikatp end 
jlnight btvtUtd eutHng-n^i; 9, imatl ouil grtwid alt with dtepljt^mx cuitwi-edge 

5iAflr.* /, boT-ekisft, nugh-chipptd, tmgwund; 2t chitel, eutting’^dg/ unffuialpf ground; 5, fhipped ext, 
broad fOBoex ottHng-edge; 6. wedge-shaped axe with broad ground eaUtng-tdge and jj^at butt; 7, saem-drioa 
ckistl obiiautly- and sharplt-hecetted eidling-tdge, margiiu of sides conotrgmg at both ends; 10 row^-butt 
axe, bifaeidh ground, median eutHng-edge, with blunt or tkkk butt-e»d; IJ, Ti>un^d butt-eue, hro^ gnmd 
attHng-€dge; 12^ ipci^ idang^&r or ekippid^ cftiu ground m oodyt mnrkingjind mimngj 

13, reeta^tlar chisel mtAfiat buU, chipped and ground, sharp skaight euUing-edge; J4, axc, mmd and ptduhcd, 
asymmetricallt eottsex eutting-cdge with rtctanguler cTOsr-seetien; IS, axt, clotigated oval, (ompleitlpmippcd, 
straight cutting-edge with flat Icnlieular tross-seetion; 16, partiaiif-ehipptd and polished «»/ tww sharp Mf- 
like apptarmee; 17, short and stout cMstl, nttan^lat, grvmi and smoothed, obli^ and beeelUd cuttwg-edgc; 
18, axe, chipped, ground and polished, polishing found mostlj on cutting-edge, convex miting-e^e; 19, groott^ 
hommer-stonCfflvljt polished; 20, ggooted hamtaer Stone, mrif; 21, rounded butt-axe, with toanded butt somead^ 
pointed; 22, pattiellj-ground and polished chisel lanfactal, polishing restricted onljrfo cutting-edge; 23, peltsheo 
celt with convex (utting-edge; 24, polished ctlt, triangulat in shape with convex cutting-edge 
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There appe.'ir^ to be a chc^lcolItJiic fades in the ncoUlhic_«>mplcx of ijiis region. In 
southern Bihar the majority of tlic microlithic sites are associated with the copper belt, 
which starts 5 miles north ofChakradharpur and runs dirough hJiarsawan and S^atkcla 
across DhalbUum through the Rakha mines to Ghatsila on the Subarnarcldta. Gordon 
says that heaps of copper slag and mlcroHths he in cl^c proximity and that the presence 
of microlithic sites from Chakradharpur to Ghatsila, including Talsa, Banabassa and 
Rakha mines, coincides so closely with the copper scam that ti is «lifii^lt to sup^c that 
they were not anciently associated. The pointed-butt axes found at Talsa and Chanda- 
buru on the copper seam arc probably pari of a chalcolilhic-ncolithic cukure. 

Sen and Ray found a non-gcometric parallel-sided blade industry in the Sanjai 
valley adioining a neolithic site- at Chakradtiarpur and Bongara m Manbhum. A few 
blades show the blunted Itack and ciir\"ed back, Tlicre a few geometric shapes, like 
the lunate, semi-lunate and trapeze, and fluted cores. Though there ts no [mttci7 or 
copper tool or slag associated with these niicroliths, the appearance of ribbon-flake blades, 
rcmmisceni of die Harappan tradition, side by side with the earlier buntmg-^«, com¬ 
monly seen in the Slngrauli basin near Mirzapur* or in the microlithic site of Birbhanpur 
in West Bengal,* would still i>oint to some connexion with the protohtstonc pliasc o! 
western and central India, Can the Tripuri indiistr)' (above, p. 37) be considered as a 
link connecting western India anti the Chhota-Nagpur plateau. 

The following types (fig. 5) are represented in the zone; (i) axe; (ii) wedge; (iii) chisel; 
(iv) perforated tool; (v) shouldered hoc; and (yi) hammer-stone. Three diffeicnt techni¬ 
que^—chipping, peclung or hammering and grinding—have been used, either singly or m 
combination, to produce these tools. 

(i) Axi ,—Rounded but^ with median cutting-edge bifacially ground and die 
transverse section ovoid or lenticular. Predominant tool in Stnghbhum avid Manbhum; 
also found in Assam and in Kalmur and Banda, 


(ii) Wedge .—Variant of the axe, the main difference being the pointed butt-end 
chipped transversely and ground, producing a fiat butt. 

(iii} ChlseL —Generally reciangular in cross-section with flat butt; cutting-edge 
(occasionally splayed) bifacially and unifadally ground. Reported by Sen in Singhbhum 
in Bihar and found by Mitra in the excavation at Jaugada in southern Orissa.* 

(iv) Perforated tau/.—Cireular or oval flat stones with a hole in the centre; worked 
from both foces; hardly any grinding, edges blunt. 

(v) Shouldered Aoe.—Found at Deulbarh in Midnaporc District, Bongara in Man- 
bhum District, Dhalbhum in .Singhbhum District and M<ayurbhanj, as also in Assam, 
central India, at die mouth of the Godav'ari, Hyderabad and northern Mysore. 

(vi) flflmrnfr-i/ofli'. “Generally an elongated pebble hardly showing any working, 
number of grooved hammer-stones arc found in the Kaimur hills.* 


A few other types come from the surface-cxillcctions of Boddiiig, Ray and others. 
The ‘ bar-chisel * is one such, reported by IjiI at Ban-Asuria, Jashpur, Thakurani, 


‘Gordon, op. tit 

’G, S. Rav, * Mictolhhic industT)'of Bongara—Manbhum Mania India, XXXIV (19ai}j 

pp. ie-19. ' 

*V. O, Krishaaswami and K. V. Soundara Raj an, ‘ Stone .‘\gc industries of SingrauU basin , 
Aniimt India, no. 7 (1951), pp, 40-63, 

*B. B. Lai, * The nucrolithic industiy of Birbhanpur *, no, 14 (1958), pp. 4-49. 

* Indian Artltaeotogj J9J6-J7, p. 30 

‘Coggin BrowTi, CataUgw of Prtkiitotic dnb’juthVr In ihe Indian Aluftvta {Calcutta, 1917), p* 
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Sitabhanji and Daspalla in Orissa* and in the Santa! Parganas in Bihar. It bears close 
similarity' to the Malayan types, with the main dlfTcrencc tliat the latter are ground. There 
arc miniature faceted tools in Jadeitc from Loliardaga near Ranchi,'—a type not found 
on the mainland of south-east Asia but occurring in large numt>crs in the river-valley cultures 
of northern China and Yunnan. From Santal Parganas comes a thin-sectioned broad axe, 
which is abundantly met with in the Gano hills in Assam. Sen found a chisel of the 
‘ screw-driver * type, unique in India, in Singhbhum. 

The faceted tool, the shouldered hoe and splayed axe, so common in south-east 
Asia, came to India much later, as they are found sporadically without any archaeological 
context. The occurrence of the shouldered hoc inside the fortifications of Kau^iimbi and 
at Sisupalgarh and Rajgir U highly suggestive of a fairly late intrusion. In Assam, these 
types arc notably In evidence, and they slowly immigrated from the neighbouring countries 
into tlte hilly regions of eastern India, where they vvcrc integrated with the indigenous 
industry. This is, to a certain extent, corroborated by tlic absence of these types in the 
first group of neolithic types of the ^ngal-Bihar-Orissa, specially characterized by the 
rounded-butt axe simulating the pointed-butt axes of peninsular India. The sporadic 
distribution of these specialized tools in India further suggests that they may be regarded 
as imports, or, at best, as local imitations of foreign types, instead of being the products of 
a separate and distinct cultural grouping in India. 


C, REt-\T10SSniP ANO CHR.OJiOl.OGV 


In eastern India and all over south-east Asia (fig. 6), two different tool-traditions 
persisted side by side, unaffected by any microlithic (mesolithic) influence, in contrast to 
Prov'inecs A and B. The first tradition of predominantly chipped and Halted stone tools— 
reminiscent of the palaeolithic—was the earlier one, uniformly distributed all over this hea^'y- 
monsoon region. Further, edge-grinding was a consistent feature of the flaked and chipped 
tools in south-east Asia, u'hcrein wc can see an intermingling of the two traditions in the 
Hoabinhian and Bacsonian in Indo-China* and Kclantan in Alalaya.* This was 
the main cultural tradition of the early eastern neolithic, prior to the appearance of an 
independent second tradition belonging to the later neolitliic, using predominantly ground, 
sawn and fuUy-smoothed tools. 

The second tradition gains in importance as we proceed eastward from Chhota- 
Nagpur to Indo-China tjirough Assam and Burma. The focus of this culture can be 
located in Malaya and Indo-China. Further, this tradition of grinding and sa^g tools 
is associated with pottery in soutli-cast Asia, suggesting an intrusion from outside. TJic 
later Somrongsen culture of the Indo-China indicates a link with Oic Hong Kong culture 
of south-east China and shows similarities with the Alalayan.* 

Laos, Yunnan and Burma shoiv typological similarities to Somrong Sen and Alalayan 
cultures; yet there are differences. The shouldered hoe and gouge-adzes arc absent in 
Yunann, but they link Laos and Burma with Malaya and Siam. 


• Lai, 6p. dU (LSSS). 

•Dani, op, di, 

»E. Patte, ‘rindochinc prebistorique’. Util, Anthropoiopt, 46t]i year (Paris, 1936), pp. 277-314. 
■•Tweedie, op, at,; Colani, op. rit, « . j , 

*For Indo-Ghiua, sec H. Mansunv, Statioja pT€kistoniptt At StmfOKg Stn tt At ljttig*pT<io (CiniwM^r} 
(Hanoi, 1902); also his papers in rAnlftfopotogie., XX (1909), pp. 531-43; Aftm, Srrv, OtoL /mij-CAiiv, 
10, fi«c. 1 (1923); i&id,, U, fasc. 2 (1924); ibtA., 12, fasc. 1 (1925); and ibid., 12. fasc. 2 (1925); 
aW Mansuny and M. ^lanJ, in ibid., 12, fasc. 3 (1925). 
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Hca-Binh: i, scraps with se^cndary ntoiah; 2, gr$md ; 3^ ch&ppmg 4^ imw hmd^i; 5, 
ground knndaxe; fi* * ha^Ars cmrUs * 

Boi^on: 7^ hondaxt; ^Acpp^r {uniqmi; 9^ shouldertd Aw, showing sawing^technique; I Of facfkd 
toei^ showing smffing-Ucfmiqut 

Burma: II and 12, sockikd shaidditid has; 13^ rfdangidar sAauldmd Aarf 

Malayd* J4 and 15^ Jtai €€ltSt b^asiallj ground^ mih splajifd adiing-tdg€; 16^ longthisil (Aar<r/<) 
with sp{aj€d cuiting-€dgr, unifadaify ground; 17^ ckhel, bi/adaiijf groundt with spl^d cutting-tdgi; 
long shouldmd Ade; uit, with conax adlmg-tdgt; 20, fiat rtU, mt/aaallyground 
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Fig. 6. Jifolithi/nm louiA-eajt Asia 
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\n souih-casi Asia, tWcre is a liistinct grouping of tools in live laicr phase; a single 
type of tool, such as the sUooldcced lioc, cannot he torn of its context and attributed to 
the Austro-.^siatics, speaking live Mon-Khmer group of languages. One variety of die 
chisel, viz. bar-chisel or adze, is particularly characteristic ol tJic late tool-types of 
Malava. Noone has suggested' that tliesc might have been used as plough-shares, 
especially as tlicy arc often found ‘ unfinished i,c., flaked but not ground. They recur 
only in eastern India—in the hilly tracts of soutJtem Bihar, ^Vest Bengal anti northern 
Orissa—hv the same complex as they arc found in Malaya. On this evidence, a maritime 
communication seems likely. In the copper-hoard site of Gungeria in Madhya Pradcsli 
and in the Ganga basin, the bar-ccit, the shouldered hoe, llic splayed axe and the Jong 
rectangular chisel arc Found together.'' They appear to have been copied from stone 
celts of similar shapes occurring in this region. There is, therefore, good rca^n to believe 
that the coppcr-iioard complex developed from tlieir prototypes m stone in quick succession 
when metal began to replace stone. In the Ganga basin, Lai observed an ill-fired thick 
ociire-coloured pottery' as a likely associate of the copper tools, and if it is to be equated 
with that at Hastinapura lying below the Painted Grey' Ware,* it follows tliat the 
copper hoards of the Ganga basin could be pre-Aryan, assignable to about 1500 B.C. 

The earliest cv-idence of the shouldered lioc in bronze comes from Anyang in Hupei, 
from the burials of the Yin dynasty* (1300 to 1026 n.C.), A few stone specimens out¬ 
side the graves come from Honan, and from this cultural area of China comes the faceted 
square-cut axe which has been obtained from a context where metal was in use. The 
infiltration of this northern Chinese culture mto tile southern countries is evident in 
Szechwan and Fukien. There is no doubt that it penetrated further south, into south-east 
Asia, where it is recognized as die developed neolithic culture. It follows that the appear¬ 
ance of metallic tradition in south-east Asia can hardly be earlier than the one at Anj^ang. 
On the other hand, the evidence from Hong Kong, Somrongsen and hfalaya indicates 
a date somewhere about Uve second half of the first millennium b.c. for its c-xistence in 
these regions. Tive persistence of this tradition even when iron and bronze were introduced 
is known From Malaya and Indo-China. At Kelantan in Malaya, the later group of 
ground tools w'ith pottery Jay under a complex in which Chinese glazed ware was found. 
A clue is given by the find of a few' sherds of a typical highly-polishcd black ware fsaid 
to be ‘ Greek or Attic ') in the upper levels of the Kelantan sequence, dated between the 
fourth to second centuries B.c.* Dani says that its date may e\'cn come down to the first 
or second century a.d., if it is of the same type found at .-(rikamedu in India.® 

TJie shouldered type of hoc has been found at Kausambi and Rajgir, where the 
North Black Polished Ware is coeval with it; the highly-polished black ware of the Kelantan 
sequence may be re-examined in this light. At Jangada in southern Orissa, Mitra found 
a stone axe in a sandy layer, seemingly associated with black-and-rcd ware.’ The 
neolithic industry of the place h characterized by a rounded-butt axe with a straight cutiing- 
edge and iwo^ rectangular chisels with quadrangular section—mostly sorfacc-Jintls. The 
seeming association of eastem neolithic type of axes with black-and-red ware at Jaugada 

'H. D. Noone, ‘ Report on a new neolithic site in L'tu-KelantanTflur. FaiemUd 

StaUf Mustumt XV, no. -1 (1939), pp. 170-74. 

*B. B. Lai, ' Further copper hoards from^hc Ganeetk basin and a review of the problem ', 
.'tfKi'mf India, no. 7 (1951), pp, 20-39. 

*La] in Aaeieut India, nos. 10 and 11 (1954 and 1955). 

♦Dani, oft. fiV., p. 226, 

*M.W.F, Tweedie and Sievekmg in Piustrated Lmdan (London), 5th March, 1955, p. 407, 

‘Dam, np. dt,, p, 211. 

TS« above, p, 46, n. 5. 
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has been con^rmcdal Sonpur in Btliar. Ttic types of axes arc a tiny celt, a roiinded*bult 
type with thin Icnticiilar secrion and a rectangular adze with quadrangular section. 
The find of a neolithic axe at Vai^li by Krishna Deva andMishra can also be attributed 
to the period of the N.BiP. Ware.’ Thus, in eastern India, we have an association of 
the blach-and-rcd ware and the N.B.P. Ware wiUi the late neolithic complex of south-east 
^ia; this phase persisted even after iron and punch-marked coins were introduced. This 
is comparable with Malaya and fndo-Chlna. 


6. PROVINCE D—KASHMIR 

Outside the Deccan and eastern India and unconnected with cither, we have a 
neolithic site at Burzahom in Kashmir, where the pointed-butt axes with Jiand-madc buff 
and grey ware found by De Terra in a post-glacial loess, 9 ft, deep. This industry 
was succeeded by the post-Harappan Jhangar culture, characterized by a black polished 
w'are and sherds wdth incised geometric design.* 

Can it be that the neolitliie phase of Kile II of KilcGul Mohammed in Baluchistan, 
assigned to the fourth millennium B.a, inspired die locsstc neolithic industry of Kashmir? 
Bctw'ccn Baluchistan and Ka.shmir, tJie only neolithic pointed-butt axe comes from a site 
on the banks of the Indus opposite Shadipur near Attock. The rest of Uic celts, found 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and at Nal in Baluchistan, definitely occur in Metal Age 
levels. Thus, the north-Indlan culture can be much earlier than the Kamatak culture 
and is apparently not influenced by the eastern Indian culture. 


7, EPILOGUE 

Summing up the facts staled above, we have in India a ncolidiic pattern showing 
four Provinces—A, B, G and D, Province A is chalcolithic in character and is restricted 
to western Madhya Pradesh and western India, co-extensive w'ith the Deccan Trap region, 
Tliis complex is characterized by paralJel-sided ribbon-flake blades, painted pottery and 
copper artelacts of post-Harappan facies of western origin. As it comes closer to the 
Kamatak region in ihe south, it absorbs the polished stone axes of the second Province, 
B, spread all over the south. The urban parallel-blade industry is further galvanized by 
the earlier hunting-type of microliihs, characterized by the lunates and trapezes with steep 
retouch, which was changing itself into the neolithic—as we sec in Gujarat. This galva¬ 
nization has become very patent in the bluntcd-backcd blades that persist side by side 
with ribbon-flakes. It ts interesting to note that such an impact did not take place in the 
later Harappan sites of Kathiawad, just outside Province A, 

Province B is centred in the Kamatak in souili India, away from the Deccan^ Trap 
region. It is characterized by the pointed-butt type of axe, which apparently ori^nated 
in the region itself. In its earlier pliase, it is related to the post-palaeoUtbic fi^ng- 
tedmique, arising in a microliUiic milieu. Later, it absorbed the post-Harappan rtbbon- 
flakc, painted pottery and copper celt traits of Province A. 

Province C is restricted to cast India, where we see three phiacs overlapping each 
other. The earliest phase is of the rounded-butt axe, showing chipping, grinding and 

'Information from Shri Krishna Deva and Shri Vijayakanla Miihra. 

* [See above, p. 28, n. 3, and p. 34, n. 5. The present excavation at Burzahom has not in any way 
confirmed what was said by De Terra about the stratification of the site or about its pottery.—*EcL] 
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polishing. It docs not show any rclationsliip with the pre-existing microlithic culture of 
the region, unlike the Kamatak and central and wcstcni India, Tiic second phase is 
diaractcrizcd by faceted and square-cut tools involving a metallic technique of manufacture. 
The origin of the second two phases has to be located in the south-east Asia—in Indo- 
China and Malaya, where they arc found in real archaeological complexes* Tlic first 
phase shows a very great antiquity in south-east Asia; the rounded-butt type of axe has 
spread uniformly from that region to Ghhota-Nagpur, The second phase, characterized 
by faceted square-cut toolSi shows an irregular distribution in eastern India. In i^ssatn 
we have the Ciceted tools of Malaya along with the shouldered hoe. In Bengal-Bihar* 
Orissa, the faceted type of tool U absent, but the shouldered hoc, the bar-celt and^ the 
rectangular chisel with quadrangular section arc similar to those of Malaya, thus showing a 
maritime influence. This phase was closely followed by the third, with its copper hoards of 
the Ganga basin and Gungeria, which exhibit, in metal, the same type of tools as in stone 
(including the bar-celt) found in Ghhota-Nagpur. This phase seems to havr: come as a 
second wave round about fourth century b.c., when the Northern Black Polished Ware 
and black-and-rcd ware w'crc well-established in India, Province C has not materially 
aflcctcd Province B except for the sporadic distribution of the regular shouldered hoe at a 
few' places in the later. 

Province D had a distinct culture, probably to be traced to Baluchistan. 

The picture I have outlined above is largely speculative, and the moat that I hope 
for is that it will ultimately stimulate discussion. But one thing is clear: without being 
unduly influenced by a mirage mentaU for the neolithic origin of India, we have evolved 
our own neolithic pattern of India, influenced partly by a west-Asian ncolitluc culture, by 
the Harappa culture and by the south-east Asian neolithic culture, the rest of autochthonous 
origin. Further excavations in the four diflercnt regions, especially in east India, will make 
us understand better the new pattern tliat is beginning to appear as a result of the brilliani 
work done in recent years. 


[lUftiBed dti the IStk July 1959, — Ed,'^ 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE BUDDHIST MONUMENTS AT NAGARJUNAKONDA 

By H, Sarkar 
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1 INTRODUCTION 

T he large-scale excavations at NAGARjUNAKONDA (fIG. I)^ CARIUED OUT BY TILE 
Archaeological Survey of India during the years 1954-60/ have added considerably 
to the number of Buddliist cstabUshmcnts exposed there earlier by Longhurst* * and 
Ramacbandran». The total number of such establishments, all of the third-fourth 
centuries a.d., is now about over thirty (fig-2), and they belong to different sects. In detail 
they vary from each other (pi. XLVIIU), but no attempt has so far been made to find out 
whether such variations are due to idiosyncrasy or chronology or arc inherent in the 
ideology of the sect to which the establishment belonged. 

Nagarjunatonda flourished at an epoch when tlie doctrines of difTcrent Buddhist 
sects were in tlie crucible—consequent on the Impact of popular belicfe and practices on 
original teachings of Buddha. Despite the fact that the Buddhist edifices of Nagaijuna- 
konda were constructed more than hundred years after the Fourth Buddhist Council, 
the rnajority of the sects had been following a ^th not exactly similar to the MahaySna 
doctrine. Some of them were oflshoots of the Mahasangiukas, whose philosophical beliefs 
stewd b contrast to Mahayana. The deification of Buddha started with the MahS- 
sanghikas and the allied schools; and this movement, reinforced by the conception of 
/u/^atd, etc., culminated in Mahayanism, which, according to Dutt,"* had its seed in the 
doctrines of different sects of Andhra-drfa like the Lokottoravadb, Apara-mah5vina-scliya, 
Bahuirutlya, etc. 


' The excavations were done under Dr. R. Subrahtnanyam assisted by others iaduding die 
present author. 

. *A. H. Longhurst, TAeBuddAul dirhywtttM qf.\asar;tinaionifa, A/aJiar/Vrj/ifctfp, Mem. Arch. Surv. 

Ind., no. 34 (1938), 

*T, N. Ramacliandra, Jt/'ffga^urtaienda J9SS, Mem. Arch, Surv. Ind., no, 71 (1953). 

♦The Arabic numerals on pi. XLVIU represent the numbers given to respective ates in the 
excavations. 

^Nalinaksha Dutt, Ear(y Afenastic SuilSi'jm, II (Calcutta, 1945), p. 41. 
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It would appear from the history of structural activities, coupled with eptgrap^,' 
that difTerent sects made this picturesque valley their happy abode. Inscriptions affirm 
the cjastencc of at least four seels, viz. MaJiavthara-vasin, Mahl-^Jlsaka, Sahu^rutiya and 
Apara-mahavina-scliya; the last one, being the most dominant sect, has left behind it a 
number of records to vouch its superior status. There might have been other sects or 
groups of dissenters, but their names are not available. It is obvious from the inscription 
in the Chula-Dhammagiri-vihara that monks and nuns from distant lands frequented the 
valley; it is but natural that they would bring in their trail new ideas, new co^tructional 
innovations, new approaches to the translation of ideas into architectural entities. Not-* 
withstanding the ideological instability of the time and the import of ideas from outside, 
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the general oudtjok and ihe monastic set-up did not reflect any sign of radical or sodden 
change. The adjustment to the new condition might have been a gradual and ofteti 
imperceptible process. It is worth noting that the general trend of Nagarjunakonda 
sculpture is to represent Buddha both symbolically m well as anthropomorphically. In 


*For Buddhist iuscriptions of Nagarjunakonda^ sec Ph* Vogel in Epigr^hia Indkot XX 
30), pp. h37, and XXI (1531*32), pp. 61-71; D, C. Sircar in ibid,, XXXIIl (1939-61), pp^ 247*50. 
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«omc panels such forms occur side by side, which may be taken to be the characteristic 
of the transitional phase. There must ha\t: been also some sites where Buddha was 
depicted onlv symbolically (below p. 84). 

In the absence of inscriptions the vast majority of the Buddhist structural complexes 
are not attributable to any seel, The amazing fact is tliat so many self-contained umts 
came into existence within a short span of about a hundred years. At the same time, U 
is hard to decide whether ideological belic6 had any influence on tlic lay^mt or m the 
arranEement of monastic units in all cases. The present study attempts to trac^, as far 
as evidence is available, a doctrinal imprint on the development of Buddhist architecture 
of Nagarjunakonda, besides classifying monasteries and mpas from the point of \icw ol 
their de\'eIopnient. 

Tim paper starts with the simple hypothesis that the architecture of a monastery 
would Gcnc^aiy be influenced or conditioned by the doctrine and philosophic^ pre¬ 
disposition of a particular sect. For example, a school which did not ^hcA'C in the 
worship of Buddha could by no means have a chattya-grilia for enshnnmg a Buddha-image. 
Similarly, a monastery with a choitya-gxifta to house an image of Buddha ivould speak of a 
definite worship of Buddha in the human form by its inhabitants. 

2. SECTS MENTIONED IK EPIGRAPHS AND THEIR EST/\BL1SHMENTS 


It has been stated above (p. 66) that the most dominant sect of Nagarjunakonda 
was the Apara-mahavina'^cliyas. At least two monasteries. Sites 1 and 9, can defimtely 
be ascribed to this sect; the former included the earliest and largest nmh$^aiiya 
(pL XLVTU), constructed in the sixth regnal year of Virapurushadatta, who was the son 
and successor of Chaihtamiila. the founder of the Ikshvaku dynasty. The 91 ft- 

iii diameter, consisted of three concentric circles connected with each other by cro^ and 
radiating walls and an ajraita-platform at each cardinal direction. It may be ’“^rred 
from inscriptions' that at first only the makSrhmiya was built and the monastery was added 
in the fifteenth regnal year of the same king. In his eighteenth year came into being 
a rAuiiyu'gpAa enshrining a U5pa. 

The other monastery. Site 9 (pis. XXXVl A and XLVIII), was definitely renova¬ 
ted, if not constructed, in the eighth regnal year of Ebuvala Ghaihtamula, the son of 
Virapurushadatta.’ It was a sclf-sufTicicnt unit, with more than one phase, having a 
ttn^achmiya^ two citaitya-g\ikas and a three-winged monastery. A rubble stup^ with a si Aim, 
built on earthfast poles, belonged to the earliest phase. But the chsitya-giika to set up a 
Buddha-image and two vntivc itupas in front of the other apsidal shrine were important 
accretions not encountered in the earlier monastery of the Apara-mahavina-seliyas (Bite 1). 
This may indicate that this sect started its career in die valley at a time when the worship 
of the Buddha-image was not in its tenets; the main object of worship^ was the maMchutlya, 
the siapa enshrined in the chaitya-gHha ^ing secondary. The original seel liring in 
Site I thus did not accept the idea of image-w'orship till the end. On the odier hand, 


t 


'All the epigraphs inscribed on the ^flAu-pillan bear an identical date, vk., the tenth day of the 
sixth rainy season of the sixth regnal year of Virapunishadatta, It is, therefore, iikriy that that day 
witnessed the coosccration of this gigantic stupa, which does not appear to have had any cariicr nudeus, 
.VarU-Jtanuna, mentioned in the inscriptions, may mean ' nciv construction % not * reconstruction , 
Ep, Iid., XX, p. 30, The Chula-DhanimagJri inscription states; jmflrfi naua-kaiiunam timhi Bflrd!if[mJ- 
mikthi JtJittara. It is diflicnlt to believe that a class of masons did only renovation. Cf. ChaHanagga, 
VI, 5, 2 and 3, Sacred Books of the East, XX (1885}, pp. 190-91. 

* litifian Anhaeehtgy I9S7-SS — A Rteitw (1958), pp. 8-9. 
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PLATE XXXV! 
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Silt 5, Bahusruttya monasitiy. Stepp, 69, 73 tind 78 
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THE BUDDHIST MOyUMENTS AT yAGARJU^AKOmA 

the Buddha-iniagc did find place in ihc other monastery, Site 9, Thus, it may safely 
be concluded that die Apara-mahav-ina-scliyas of Nagarjunakonda became dt\Hdcd into 
two sub-sects. 

The monastery situated on the Ghula-Dharfimagiri, Site 43 (pi XLVIII), may be 
attributed to the Therawadin monks of Ceylon. Here, in the fourteenth regnal year of 
Virapurushadalta a female lay-'^orshipper from GovagSina, BodhiM by name, built a 
^futipia-gjiha vcith a stiipa—the first of m kind in the ancient city of Vtjayapuil. The 
main stUpa of the site, with a circular liin made of brick, had a solid rubbic-corc, witli- 
out spokes or RyuAu-platforms. This seel did not possibly yield to the idea of the worship 
of Buddha in the beginning; nor did they follow the tradition of the construction of 

with w'hecl-b^c and dya^a-platforms. But at a later stage c\'cn an oblong shrine 
with a pedestal evidently for an image, was added inside the residential enclosure, 

Another Ceylonese sect, the Nlahavihiira-^'asin, established a monastery, Site 38 
(pis. XXWll A and XLVIII), is known from the undated inscripdon on a Buddha- 
pUda found herd,’ The construction of the main stupa of this monastery was on the lines 
of those at Site 43: it was of brick but without any ^e^tj-platform and was further not 
wheel-shaped on plan. In a later phase the monastery was embellished witJi a ckaitj/a 
gfihUy but it is not certain whether this apsidal shrine was meant for an image of Buddba 
or for the worship of the Buddha-pada (pi. XXXVIIB}, which was discovered at 
the site itself. A number of votive stupas around the main stspa came into existence in 
a still subsequent phase. Thus, the Mahavihara-vasins launched upon their career like 
the orthodox Theravadins but gradual!^' assimilated the idea of constructing votive 
stupas and also poMibly of Buddha-worship, This monastciy therefore difTers from the 
Chula-Dhammagiri-vihara in the existence of a votive stupa and the absence of an apsidal 
structure enshrining a stupa. These two sites were not identical in their general plan loo: 
Site 38 had a stspa p well as a ehaitjta-grika^ situated within the residential enclosure. It 
is not easy to ascribe the Chula-Dhammagiri-vihara to the Malia\ihara-\'asin 5 ; some 
other Ceylonese sect was possibly responsible for its construction. 

The monasteiy’ of the Mahl^akas, Site 7-8 (pL XLVIII), was built by the sister 
of Ehuvala Chamtamula and queen of Vanavasi in the eleventh regnal year of Ebuvala. 
Vanavasi was one of the main centres of the Mahliasaka sect,’ which ideologjcaUy was 
nearer the TberavMins than the Mahasanghikas, This monastery had two large stupas 
but no c/iaitjia-gpha. It is, therefore, evident that this sect was averse to ekaitja-gpAaSf 
not to speak of image-worship. One of the sinpas at the site was wheeMiapcd, and both 
had ^oxa-platforms 

The se^nd regnal year of Ehuvala ChamiamCib saw' Uie construction of another 
monastery, Site 5 (pis. XXXVIII A and XLVITl) for the aehatyas ot the Bahu^rutJya sect, 
which had branched off from die MabasMghikas and, as scholars believe, attempted a 
syncretism of Hinayana aitd Mabayana thoughts. In this monastery there were two 
efudtj/a-grihas, both of tliem meant For enshrining stupas but not Buddhas, At a slightly later 
date, at least one oblong shrine (pi XXXVTII B) w'ith a decorated pillar in front, 
simulating a dhtfaja-slantbitii, came into existence witliin the residential part of the monas¬ 
tery. The pillar portrays the figure of a seated Buddha. 


'Ep. InA., XXXIII (I960], p. 249. Tlie editors of the inscnpiion arc inclined 10 interpret the 
word ma/tdmhdra-cdsin as ’ the residents of the moAduififfra ' attached to the Great Stupa (Site t). But 
that jnahdcihSra definitely belonged to the Apara-mahavina-seliyas. Moreover, Site 38, where the 
foot-print slab w-as discovered, was more than a mite away from Site 1. 

"Dun, 0 p. ciK p. 114. 
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THE BUDDHIST MO^'UME^'TS AT JfAGARJUmKQHDA 

5^7’ the sects did not have identical types ofestab- 

lUimcnte and that ideological differences manifested tlicmselves in monastic ^hitecturc 

of BuS'a'fm!!?' (iid not Originally own the idea of worship 

of Jiuddha-imagc, E\cti the chattja-gxiha was adopted by them at a siighUy later staac^ 

onllTh^A ‘wo decades or so, one of their branches came to accept not 

also the idea of the worship of Buddha and the erection of votive 
n Mahisasakas resisted these innovations down to their last days in the valley 
Jrll? subscribed to the conception of chititja-griha from the very beginning 

T. - n enshrining a siHpa. The worship of Se Buddha- 

n ^ T practLsed by them, but their subsequent hisioJv shows that they 

also fell m Jmc with the Apara-mahavinn-scliyas. ‘ ^ 

^ata-platfonns. But the CevJonesc sects did 
conslmctioDal feature at all: their sispw had solid bases and were without 
which had Its monastc^on the Chida-Dhammagiri also submitted to 
the popular tkmand of image-worshij}* The Mahavihara-vasins loo were swayed by this 
new current, but in die rtfi^-construction both of them stuck to the older style One Mint 
needs cmph^is: many sects started their careers in the valley without the Buddha-iiWe. 
but most of t^m succumbed to the idea after a period of resistance or hesitation. This 
Change was cnccted u'lthin a maximum period of a century. 

3* CLASSIFICATION OF THE ESTABLISHMENTS 

u speaking, the Buddhist establishments of Nagarjunakonda (fig. 2J may 

be divided mto the five groups. v *<s 

TO MoNASTERY.^The sitcs Under this group, Sites 6, 

early phases of a few others 

fpj, ALVllIj, may furmcr be divided mto two sub-groups of monasteries, via. fi) those 
having a wnh flya^e-platfornw and (ii) those having a mpa without fl>aiit-p]atform. 
Sites 6, 7-8, 14' (pi. XXXVl B), 20 (fig. 3), 21, 30. 32A. 54 (pi. XXXIX AJ and 86 
vverc associated wfith stupas having i^n^rn-platforms at the four cardinal direcdons. None of 
them, except Sites 7^, 14 and 54, had a central hall or pillared jtiandapa. The second 
sub-group K represented by Sites 15. 27 (fig, 4; dI- XXXIX B) and 32 B. Similarly, the 
early phase ol bite I would fall under sub-group (I) and those or Sites 38 (pL XXXV11 A) 
and 43 under sub-group (li); in all of them the chaitya-gfifm was absent m the early 
phase. ^ 

Tlic simple monastic unit at Nagaijiuiakonda ihcrelbrc consisted only of a siiipui 
and a monastery, though there is hardly any reason to assume that such a unit would 
invariably suggest a chronological priority. It is fairly certain that sects responsible for 
^ iV^*^ ^rtits did not uphold the worship of Buddha or the construction of a ckai^a^gjiha, 
all importance being laid on the stspa or (haitya itself. It is significant tliat at least tw'o 
Mils of^sub-group (ii), viK. Sites 38 and 43, belonged, according to inscriptions, to sects of 
iiicravadin affiliation; hence it is not imtikely that the other three units of this sub-group, 
VIZ. Sites 15, 27 and 32 B. where there are no inscriptions, also belonged to such sects. 

units of sub-group (i) obviously belonged to the other catholic sects not averse to 
innovations. The hl^nsasakas, who were the authors of Site 7-8, did not yield to tlic 
idea of either image-worship or rkaifya-grikit and preferred two large stupas instead. 

'This site had an earlier phase, represented by extant remains of another stSta without any 
fl>a*<i-piatform. 
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THE BUDDHIST MO.WMENTS AT ^tAGARjUVAKOXDA 

«INSISm‘C OF stOPA, ^fOSA!iTERY AND CHAITVA-GRIMA Wrt« STUPA — 

H i establishments (pi XLVIII), viz Sites 1 

XL B)Nr43 (W 

pjiasej and loa (fig, 5). The stupas msidc the chattya-grthas, as far as thev coidd 
be rccomti^cted, had gcnmJiy a cyJindrical drum surmounted by a Jow hcmlspiiS^ 
a type remimsceiu of the wcst-Indian caves. Sites 5 and 26 had Lh two 
the former belonged to the Bahuirntiyas, and comparable with it in many res/eefwS 
Sue 26. Besidta the double chatt;ya-gTtfias, both the complexes had within^ th^monastic 
enclosure chambers cxlernaJly circular and internally square. It is difficult to be 
certain, in the absence of any inscription, as to whether Site 26 also beJonged to the 
BabusruujM If this affiliation is correct, the presence of a double fA(jitw-/riAa each 
S'iS® ^ characteristic of this sect at a particulaf'peri^f of 

L" apsidal temple. Site 24 res caled 

an mscnption of Rudrapurushadatta, the son of Ehuvala Chariitamula and the last known 
Ibhvaku ruler; it was engraved on a pillar creeled in front of the chaitya-gHAa in mernorv' 
of his mother Vammabhata during his eleventh regnal year.* The apsidal shrine at Site 23 
ijas miKd widim the nAdm^enclosure and bad a rubble stiifia wiili i^aia-plalforms Here 
the cAaiJfa-gn&a was more conspicuous than the sitipa itself. On the basis of the stvlc of 
the rtu/w-construcuon the site may be attributed to some Thcrav^din sect. 

The other monasteries of this group a^ not much dissimilar to the Apara-mahavina- 
sebya units, A payed circular structure inside the monastery', the only one of its kind 
m ihc valley, was discovered at Site 24. The presence of a psma-kumbka on either ride 

found nTa^by!'' ^ «sc as a shnV. though no image wa^ 

T„ CONSISTING OF STCpA, MONASTERY AND CUAITYA^CRIKA WITH BuddHA* 

IMAGE, inerc arc eight monasteries under this grouD, Sites, 2 3 4 Q 3R 
*5, 105 and 106,(pl. XLVJII). Of then. Site SS^fpl.^XU) Q a' 
image, whereas in other cases only one of the two chailya-gTiAas enshrined the Buddha- 
icon, the other one being meant for a stiipa. The chailya-gnAas of Sites 38, 105 and 106 
were later accretions. Site 105 (pi XLII A) had an oblong chamber wth an image of 
JJuddha in the courtyard of the monastery proper. The apsidal structure of Site 106 
was possibly added in the twentyfourth year of Ehuvala Chariitamula.* The fact that 
these Buddha-shnnes were constructed at a later date may indicate the mounting pres- 
sure af some popukr opinion, to which the different sects had to give way. The available 
data show that it was the Apara-mahavina^seliyas who first yielded to this new ideology* 
being possibly followed by the Mah,5vihara-vasins or some other ThcravSdin sects and the 
Bahusruuyas. So far ns cpigraphical evidence goes, tlie earliest monastery having a 
ehatlya-grtka with Biidd ha-image is dated in the eighth year of Ehuv'ala Chariitamula and 
vr'^f^Tm Ap"a-mahavina-seliya monastery (Site 9). Sites 2, 3 fpl XLlII A). 4 (pi. 
AH 11 B) and 9 vvere compact and well-planned units—the jBifddAa-eAailjie invariably facing 


r n ^ extant remains whether the ckaitya-gTiha of Site lOS was meant 

lor a Buddha-imagc or a JtSpa, but in the absence of any icon it has been included provUionally in this 
group. ^ 

^RajTiadnhamj in Visakhapatnam Distdcl, also has a double eftitiija-grih^ each with a 
A third oncp u.ho with is possibly a later addidqn- As the present condidon of the site indicator 
the mairi stupa is without any hjaka^ 

* Indian Arektuolagy WSS^SS—A Eteieof (1956), pp. 23-24, 

*/Wd. 1956^57 {1957), pp. 36-37. 
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THE BUDDHIST MOMDMEXTS A T jXAGARJU/fAKOJiDA 

’’“S"*''’' i” bold relief 

establishments were invariably thrce^wlntrcd and Jnd <n b ,1 i 

«SSE3-fF»3SS'S“* 

runJ^onda began’ w^thom “ 

D. Unit consisting op monastery and CHArryA-naiHA _ Thn - j ^ ^ r 

structure under this firoup^ viz. Site 51 (pJs XLII B and Xl VTTn i h' k i 

TKS:n-of'-r ir-^ ™o/e''eda^S^ ‘'r.^aeK^d’K 

brnughiV'igMtllr^^ 5a.S^;dT Sb^;? 

The peculiar complex in Site 78 may be mentioned in this connexion Hen* rhfira* 
u^rc tvjj apsidal structures placed side by side, with two monasteries to die left, A ^rouD 
of subsidiary structures m the shape ofobiong, circular, square and octagonal bases existed 

tn rZ^ ^^ffdapam front of the rAai>.^riW, The present®writer is inclined 

to regard these structures as bases of immature stii/w.' One of them had dearly a dred^ 

pedestal. It IS significant to recall that the stupas of north-w^t 
L T''? ratKd on a square platform. Octagonal bases ki stupas enshrined 

in the chai^a-grika may also be observed m the Dharmarajika complex at Tmdla • Some 
of the stupas m the Bagh caves in central India also ha^-e octagonal bases.* 

t earliest apsid^ temple of Nagaijunakonda was built by Bodhiid in the Four¬ 

teenth regnal year of VJrapuriwhadatta (abo\-e, p. 69). BodhiM, it is learnt from an 
in^ription, was also responsible for the constniction of another rAntfjp<i-srtAfl in the Kulahaka- 
yihara, which must have been situated ^v'ithin this ’s-alley itself. It was possibly sfic who 
Naganun^onda the idea of ckasljfa^griM as an adjunct to the Buddhist 
wtabhshmcnt. karJa, the stronghold of the Mahasanghikas, and other west-Indian caves 
might have inspired certain architectural devices of Nagarjunafconda. The npsida] shrine 
Dccamc common botlt to the Brahmaijical and Buddhist architecture during Ikshviku rule. 

' The al^cc of a large stupa at the site has led some to believe that the complex wasBrahmanical 
n cnaracter, but it need not necessarily be w. 'fhecave-tcmples of west India are examples where 
atgc stupas are absent, the emphasis being on the apsidal shrine with small tfuptu 
John Marshall, Taxifa {Cambridge, 1951), III, pi. +5. 

*John Marshall and others. The Bagk Casts is the Gwaliar State (London, 1927), pi, 1. 
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THE BUDDHIST MOJ^VAiEKTS AT A^A€ARJUA~AKO,KBA 

fpi. xLvn“ibr/:j«fe ** 

T'u' ,7-1 specimen oT a. slupa with a tcn-snoW 

base. The stupa of Site o2 was ftnir-spokcd on plan but Site 59 /r>l VI V R\ j 

unique feature in the uec oTthe i™,& aj an iS« in the c«Mnf ?f r? J 

had a circular rubhlc dijlu m, a hillock mihout any ^a. Tl^ iito of She 22 iTin^rl 
mtisi have had more than one phase. In its earliest'form it had a f i ? 

int^or being, nrore or le« hoKow. In the ncal pht™‘Sburn^tiSt So^l' 
m four dirccuons was constracted within die diitcter of the circuit 

T*a ^flivt-platforms in the second phase may help one in tdcntifyine it as a 

stupa, bm the core remained unpacked even in this period. ® >t as a 


4, THE VOTIVE STOPAS 


The uidusion of votive jtspas in the monasuc establishments of Natariunakoiida 
7^"" lif^anng on the changing oudook of the Buddhists residing In die vail™ 
™ ® possess any such stupa, but those of Sites 2 6 9 J5 23 

Shp^^’r, d® fnt? ^ 1 ^Y f Om of these eight sltcl, only’two* 

nf yielded datable inscriptions. Tlie ckeilya-griha of Site 9 was fianked on 

each of the two ^dcs by a miniature stupa, which, howcvlr, did not show anv JwtAvi- 

fnay reasonably be surmised diat the constrktmn of 
Siri introduced in the early years of Eliu\^Ia Chariitamula's rule, because 

Site 9 was renovated in his eighth regnal year. By his twentjfourth year the practice 

must have become established, since the monastcrv of 
bite 106 built in that year contained as many as eleven votive siSpas, four of them 
arranged at four corners of the main stupa. ^ 

Sue 6 yielded four votive stupas of diirerent sizes inside a separate oblong enclosure, 
^e of them witli a wheel-base. Site 23 too had four votive stupas mside a simil^ enclosure 
Ihc Mahavihara-vasms accepted this idea at a later date: two vodvc stupas came into 
existence during the third structural phase of their monastery in Site 38. 

All these votive stupas, with rare exceptions, had a solid core and did not Jiavc any 
ayuka-platform, save the solitary example of Site 2. ^ 


The conception of the votive stupa is intimately connected with the position of the 
Jaity HI the Buddhist church. There is no doubt that in this period the commoners includ¬ 
ing the merchants, promoted the construction of Buddhist buildings to a considerable 
extent: thm fedhisri, a lay-ivorshipper, was responsible for many a building, Kumara- 
nandin, a sreshikin, donated a sculptured frieze In the monastery of Site 106 and the reno¬ 
vation of the second Apara-mahavina-scUya monastery at Site 9 was effected by gifts 
received larj^ly from the merchant-community. The fruits c.tpcctcd out of such mfts 
were ‘ fi) religious merits, for himself, his relatives and friends resulting in their happiness 
in this world and the next (ubkaya-hka-kita-sukh-dna/ianaya) and (ii) nivana-sampaii 
^imflBU-dom) for himself or herself ’.' This is in consonance with the doctrines of the 
Chaityaka sect, which possibly prescribed such gifts to popularize Buddhism amongst the 
, natural: that tlic common people would tiy' to acquire religious merit by 

donating miniature stSp^. During the e^lier phase donations were given in tiie monastery- 
Cither for its construction or for extensions. But a period must hav-e come when no 


*Dutt, op. rit,, p, JOB, 
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addiliotis to the cxisung establishments were feasible or needed, and it was during this 
period that the idea of donating miniature stupas might have come to stay. 

5. THE STUPAS 


The majority of the slupas of Nagarjunakonda had wheel-shaped bases ;v!th Syaia- 
plaiforins at the four cardinal directions. Tlicsc features arc generally eonsidcred to be 
typical of the Andhra jiif^fl-arehitccture. But this is not wltolly correct, because Nagar- 
junakonda disclosed stupas without wheel-bases and ^a/'fl-pJatforins as well, though stupas 
with these features may be cbaractensdc of a particular sect, perhaps the most dominant 
one. Practically all the slupas of SaJihundam, District Srikakulam, are without Sj/akas, 
which are absent at Ramatirtham also. 

Most of the Stupas of Nagarjunakonda were built of brick, rubble accounting for only 
six, TTic stupa of Site 43 had, however, a brick-built rim around an interior packed ^vith 
rubble and earth. The rubble stupas here were invariably without spokes, but the stupia 
of Sites 20 (fig, 3), 23 and 28 had ^flAa-platlorms. A rubble stupa with a wheel-base is 
noticed in the large slUpa at Kodavali, District East Godavari; it is built on a terraced 
platform with a solid hub and two concentric circles. 

The introduction of a wheel-shaped plan for the larger stupas was motivated mainly 
by considerations of structural stability and economy of material, A small stupa of either 
brick or rubble does not require so much attention so far as stability and economy arc 
concerned. There is also a possibility that this developed constructional feature might 
have drawm its inspiration from tlie dfiarma-chakra symbol. Hence, in wheel-shaped 
stupas one may not only notice an improvement over an earlier building-tradition but 
alw a successful attempt at transforming an idea, a symbol, into an architectural entity. 
It is difficult to assign the credit of this innovation to any particular sect. The fact that 
the Chaityakas formed a distinct school of their own in Andhra-dcia* * may faintly suggest 
that they possibly specialized in this developed mode of .!lu/)d-constructton. 

That ideology sometimes induenced the form of the slSpa Is also evident from the 
stupas with rroftijta'-inset in the centre, Nagarjunakonda had three such examples, viz. 
the stupas of Sites 20 (pL XLV AJ, 59 and possibly 108 (fig. 5), These smstikas, being in 
the centre of the base, were obviously not visible from outside. Since such an arrange¬ 
ment cannot have any architectural significance. It may definitely be said that they were 
due to some ideological consideration. The only other stspo outside Nagarjunakonda 
reported to hav'e a symbol was at Peddaganjam, District Guntur/ where 

largest stUpa had a nurnber of bricks in the form of a svastika. That Buddha is also shown 
in the form of a svastika may easily be gathered from the sculptural representations of 
Amaravati and Nagaijunakonda (pi. XLV I). Thus considered, the wheel-shaped plan 
also might have been motivated by some ideological concept harmonized with architectural 
requirements. But it will also be apparent from the following discussions that the number 
of spokes in a was generally connected with its size. 

"Ijc earliest stSpa at Nagarjunakonda, Site t, W'as, as already stated (above, p, 68), 
wheeUshaped on plan. There were eight examples of eight-spoked, six of four-spoked, two 
^ six-spoked and one of ten-spoked sispas. The first circle of tlic stupas of Sites 5 (pi- 
XXXVIII A) and 9 fpl, XXXVl A) had eight spokes, but the number of cross-w^h 
connectmg this with the outer concenhic circle was twelve and sixteen respectiv'ely. O*’ 


IPw account of their devotion to the tkailya, Dutt, op. eit, p- 51* 

* A Rea. South Man Buddkst AntigutUes (Madras, 1894), p. 3. See, however, below^ p. 81 , n, 2. 
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THE BUDDHIST AWHUAIE/OS AT XiGABJUJfAKOmA 

the basis of fiiaineier ilic stupas tnay be divided into six groups, viz., fi) below 20 ft. (iil be¬ 
tween 20 30 ft., (iii) bet^u 30 and 40 ft., (Iv) between 40 and 50 ft., fv) between 

50 and 60 ft. and (vi) 91 ft. The first group is r^nesented by set'Cn examples_Sites 15 

15 A, 27, 3B, 59,86 and 106,—of which two definitely belonged to the four-spoked variety- 
of the rest, one had jr(W/iJtfl-inset and the other four were ivithout spokes. The maxitnuni 
concentration is in group (ii), represented by thirteen cxamplcs—Sitcs 4, 14 22 23 26 
30, 32, 32 A, 32 B, 43, 52, 54 and 105. Only two Sites 4 and 26—tn this group 

had eight spokes; all the four four-spoked and two six-spoked ones, besides, five spoke¬ 
less rubble st^aSf belong to this diameter-group. Eight jlS/iar—^ites 2, 3, 7, 8, 20, 24, 
85 and 106, six of them being eight-spoked, may be included in group (iil). Only three 
stSpas—SUcs 5, 9 and 16—in group (iv). There arc two cxaiiTO]e.S—Sites 6 and 21— 
In group (v) and the last group is represented by a solitary Site 1. 

The position is summarized in the sub-joined table, 

TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION OF DL\METERS OF *STDFAS WITH THE NUMBER 

OF SPOKES 


jVtfiFii^r o/ 

Site 

qf diamiter 


14 

1 20 tD 30 ft. 


27 

ii ri 


52 

1 %% -m-k 

Four 

54 

1 JJ 

1 t* Pi 

1 

105 

1 

1 i* Pt 


108 

1 

: » 


50 

20 to 30 A. 

Six 

32 A 

it vj 


4 

20 to 30 ft. 


26 , 

ii ft 


2 

30 to 40 ft- 


3 

?? l-P* 

Eight 

7 

it II 


24 

it ii 


83 

11 *i 


106 

IP it 


6 

50 to 60 ft. 


21 

11 tl- 

Ten 1 

16 

40 to 50 ft. 

Ej^ht in the ifmw ctrdc and 



twelve in the outer , - 1 

5 

40 to 50 ft. 

Eight in the inner circle and 

ij 


axteen in the outer 

® 1 

40 to SO ft. 

Eight in the iruien^t circle 

1 


and sixteen each in the cen* 



traL and ouLctmost 

1 

1 

91 ft. 
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It will be seen from the Table that four-spoked stapas conform to three difterent 
diameters, viz,, 27 ft. (Site 14), 22 ft. (Sites 52, 54 and 105) and 15 ft. (Sites 27 and 108). 
Hence, it may safely be concluded tliat no Ibur-spoked stu^ had a diameter of more than 
28 ft. The width of the (WitAii-platfonn in dicsc sfSpas varied between ) 11, 6 in. to 1 ft. 
11 in. This narrow' width could hardly provide space for (ft^aA^c-pillars. One peculiar 
feature of the four-spoked stupas is die general absence of the Bnddha-shrine in the estab¬ 
lishments containing them. Such a shrine no doubt occurred at Site 105 but it was 
definitely an afterthought. The stupas of Sites 27 (pi. XXXIX B) and 108 (hg. 5) did 
not show any ^e^a-platform; furthermore, no hub could be seen in the centre, whereas 
in all other cases it was either square or circular in form. 

Two six-spoked slupfts. Sites 30 and 32 A, situated close to each other, had diameters 
of between 27 and 28 ft. The ayakas of Site 30 (pi. XLIV B) may be termed as incipient 

f ilatforms. The other one, Site 32 A, had oya^e-platforms, measuring 6 ft. x 1 ft. 2 in. 
t is unlikely tJiat any pillar could have been installed on a platform with such a narrow' 
width. Site 30 was W'lthout any mandapa or chaitya-gfika. On the other hand, Site 32 A 
revealed a Buddlm-r^O'e in shape, probably a later addition. As the monastery of 

Site 30 had only three cells, a guess may be hazarded that it was the monastery of dissenters 
who separated themselves from the original monasiety of Site 32 A. If that is correct, the 
six-spoked stupas would stand as a symbol of common inheritance. At the same time, it is 
worth noting dial none of the four- or six-spoked stupas had a diameter of more than 28 ft, 

Bight-^ked stupas were ten in number, excluding Sites 5 and 9, both having double 
concentric circles. The stUpa of Site 5 had two concentric rings of eight and twelve 
^okes, respectively w'ith diameters of 24 ft. and 49 ft,, besides a hub, 4 ft. 4 in. souarc. 
■nic core of the stupa was dirided into twenty chambers, eight in the inner and twelve in 
the outer rings. The stRpa in Site 9 as well had livo concentric circles with 24 ft. 
and 41 ft. 9 in. diameters and wiili eight and sixteen spokes respcclh'ely. But the builders 
of stupas of Sites 6 and 21, each with a diameter of more than 50 ft., did not feel the 
necessity of having more than one circle, which may imply that the outer rings of the 
stupas of Sites 5 and 9 were afterthoughts. 

It is apparent firom^ the above that the number of spokes in a stupa was largely 
subservient to its dimensions. Stupas having more than 23 ft. diameter had invariably 
eight spokes. Conversely, those of less than 28 fi. in diameter generally had either four 
or si.x spokes. The numbers of spokes had thus a constructional utility. At the same 
lime, as stated alxive fp. 78) the possibility of the numbers being symbolic represcniadons 
of particular episodes of Buddha’s life or of aspects of his teachings may not altogether 
be ruled out. This possibility is apparent in the ten-spoked stupa of Site 16, measuring 
47 ft. 3 in. in diameter, with a solid circular hub of as large as 12 ft. G in. diameter: a 
stupa of such dimensions could easily have been constructed on eight spokes, such as the 
larger of Sites 6 and 21. Similarly, from the stniclural point of view, four spokes 

W'Oiild have sufficed in those stupas which have six. 

A few miscellaneous facts afeut the stupas may be noted here. There is not a single 
six-, eight- or ten-spoked stupa svithput jf}»fliifl-platfornis, though the platforms might not 
alwa^'s have carried ^oku-ptllars. Only those without spokes and a few four-spoked ones 
did not have any platforms. Stupas carved on the drum-slabs often display railings around 
them. In all probability, the Stspa of Site 1 had a circular railing. It is equal) v true that 
many stupas were definitely without railings. Some stupas were bulk on high square 
platforms j at least half.a-dozen stood on hillocks.* Needless to say, some stipas were highly 

'It is Curious, however, that no establishment of the .'^para-mahavina-seUvas \vas erected on 
a hill m spite of the name of the sect being associated w'ilh iaila (' hill 
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Uiey did not raud.^mpS Pteiblv 

Bahuirutiyas and Mahi^asaka^, Despite the fi 

nwndapa and apsjdal tctnplc, the stSpas here were of lam? H* vvithom any 

pven to the stupa may lie, as aircadv hinted fabove ^ .prominence 

Apara-mahavina’Seli'yas or the Ghaityaias ^ characteristics of the 

•urr. "-‘-I f thl^architrc- 

second century b.c;., also approximates the solid'varietv^If" ^ Biiattiprolu, of the 

shaped. Here one secs the beginnings of this a »s central portion is whccl- 

herc that this type is not confined Siv to ^ 

frre^arJy wheel-shaped on .i;. ti ^^^^^rajika 



i. is ab.nt a-u3rKl^Lt in Andhra:dSCfo? 

It possibly exists at Kotturu and Kodavnll hi’ Satifcaram, though 

Godavari ottpcctlvdy. thr latter datable to .!« SaiavSa Jriod 

Rea. ai^y beeo diacoaaed by 

jraciure of Uic masoiirv is not liable to occut ^n consequent 

but in laiKe dotncj, any sinking of the wallraay cause cr2t?«h^"E may.be pretty safe; 
the eapailsion and contraclion of tile niilm-d if which admit mnislure, when 

dome. In some cases, tins irbeen obriated b! hrieV " '°desunclion of die 
aen«s the interior at intervals “ 01 “^?? V™;,"f"”' "«■” stretching 
pstiu and PeddagaSiint. Othem Imve ?'Ja^WapEia, Garika- 

Esainples arc at'ciiantaisia and pfddSim ''I-'*' » ■"“‘H'acking. 

and Bhattiprolu: and these are uuHoT.hWi'' .T' .. at Gudiiall 

mem mighuiivc C braSife of tS.v aar!.est of those slffla,.- This timeS 
to cre^p in amongst different sects about 5^^ ^^^rence of opinion ^vas liable 

earlier mode of solid coSetio^Wfc ^ fuw migh, havc.prcferred tho 

Mahisasakas, Bal.ufruliyas Sd Auara-iS^viu .Z ‘’“r’u" “rP' "• 'lla 
which could be given a doctrinal mfmfr lfJfhZ ?'” "c»- technique, 

vihara-vSsiusrcftLd to nS^TnvZnfZ^ S!Zl *'*“ TheravMins like the MaV 
minht have kept pace ,™h .l.e^im J^ad*“f« 

P' 236 and pL 45. 

h.ve had 15 * fKasInagara, may 

/P/e-/y «fcr to a four^ioked whSl/,S! 

Sbri A:^£hSh: iCa\cum, I916J. p. 32. Information from 

?■ to pi- vm b. 
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fact that stapas ivith wheel-base and with ajfa^a-platforms arc tIUcovered at or near 
Vaiial! may vaguely be ascribed to the spread of the MaliSsahghikas, who had their ori¬ 
ginal stronghold at Vaiiall and from whose doctrines the Sailas (including the Apara- 
mabavina-seliyas) derived theirs.' 


6. THE MONASTERIES 

At the initial stages die residential part of an establishment at Nagarjunakonda formed 
an iodepcndeiU unit, though situated dose to the corresponding place of worship. For 
cKample, at Site 1 the mahd^ihaTa ivas quite distinct from the mahachaitya and the adjoining 
chatija-gfika. Sites 6, 20, 21, 27, 28, 30, etc. (pi. XLVIII) had the main slSpa at some 
distance from the ifikSrat die whole complex being surrounded by a compound-wall. Even 
at Sites 5, 7-B, 9, 15, 24, 20, 43, 54, 105 and 106 the residential portion was separated 
from the slSpa or ehaitys-gnka. Such an arrangement may suggest the division of each 
establishment into two main components, viz., portions aecessiblc and not accessible to the 
commoners. Ckaiiya--gri/ias were, at the beginning, situated in the area accessible to 
the public, but subsequently they became part and pared of the residential area, the 
typical examples being Sites 2, 3, 4, 23, 85, and 105. Obviously, the worship of the 
stupa or the image of Buddha inside chaitya-griha was given more importance in the tenets 
of certain sects than the stupa proper, which, with its gradually-diminislung siae, possibly 
became only the object of veneration primarily of the iay-worshipper. When the Bahu- 
jrutlyas started worship of Buddha, the shrines were constructed withiti the residential 

E art. Site 38, belonging to the Mahavihara-v^ins, was an exception in all respects, 
ecausc whereas at otlier sites tiyc stSpa stood in an area accessible to all, at this site even the 
stepa, not to speak of ^haitya-g^ika, was surrounded by a four-winged vihara. Such variations 
in the general lay-out are difficult to explain but would obdously reflect a particular 
type of attitude. It is well-known that the Theravadins at first were not in favour of 
giving the laity a prominent place in their scheme. 

The fiahusrutlya monastery, Site 5, was one of the largest at Nagarjunakonda, so 
far as the number of cells is concerned. It had at least twentycight cells, besides an oblong 
Buddha-shrine and three special chambers, tw'o of which were circular externally and 
square intemally and the third oblong. These chambers miglit have been meant for the 
dchd^a, mnaya-dkara, etc., who might have preferred to have separate cells of their own. 
But this was, again, a new dev'elopmcnt, since die maftd^ham of Site 1 did not have any 
such chamber. F-ven the Mahisasal^ and Mahavihara-V'asln monasteries. Sites 7~8 and 38, 
have more or less uniform cells. Site 26, almost identical on plan with the Bahufrutiya, 
also possessed two such .special chambers. The number of such roonus at Site 32 A was 
dirce and all of them had stone benches, thereby suggesting their use as residential celts. 
It is, therefore, fairly certain that leading monks of certain sects maintaind some aloofness 
from the rest. 

The number of monastic cells varied from two to thirty or even more.’ Site 86 
had two cells and was the smallest unit. Sites 27 and 30 had each three cells and Site 108 

'Nalinalcsha Dutt, Asptcti cf MahatSm Buddhism and its Rdathn to Bimtana fLondon, 1930), 
pp. 21-22. 

•According to the AMacagsa, IX, 4, 1, Sacred Books of the East, XVII (1882), p. 268, there are 
five kinds of jaAgAas, variously consisting of four, five, ten, twenty and more than twenty persons. 
According to the Chufiopagga.'VUt 5, 1-2, ihtd., XX (1885), pp. 265-67, nine dissenters arc sufficient to 
create a schism (sangha-Phtda) and thereafter they may perform their rituals Indeoeiidently; four 
dissenters can cause a dissension (sangka-rajt)^ 
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without 

monasteries of the schismatics. Site 108 wSjIH ^ 

Site 38, whereas Sites 27 and 36 nSX have very similar to 

and 32 A respectively, though tbis^ is only a con!«t^^ 

arrangement for the accoirmTodation varioLlv ofm^ir^i-n 7 monasteries with 
teen, nmeteen, twentv tweiitvon** anX fi. ^ ■ *'**’^' tw'elvc, thirteen, fifteen, six- 
had twentyfive ceils and, as stated above fp'*^82rXe Ehn^’f ”^<t^avihdra of Site J 
twenty-eight normal cells. The wTuni^wa! S t/'5 

Approximately, the size of the monastic population of Nala persons, 

might have mcluded lemporan^ inLbitauS^ wL ® naturally 

of the individual cells varied from 7 to 9 ft Tht ? T ^he size 

had refectories. .tore-rrm:f elTaUa^hed^o mlS ^ 

i» irsris ssg"jsi-i.“;-ia,* a ”,■•>. ■»»-< 

If f “HSS-3 

suggest the presence of nuns a[ NTga^^Aakonda 


7. CONCLUSION 

p.lcaSr 

I!:: b|5 

9nH oreclion, decoration and circuniaiSiulation ofSe ejimiii' 

f‘"®!. «0'. "> h- The path for acquiring piety ala S 

complicated, and one may detect m such doctrines the urge of the sects to\nnPirttn 
folcU aa many adherenta « poasible. There I^kottalav^in t™^?n“.Srirror'^^^^^ 

Thort -J-' '’>'.‘'"= ”f Nogo-Jonako’nda. So™ of Se 

SriorthS -o lOTfl'’ "" “ooplfon, aa their Hupas did not attain any grrat 

distinction, nor did they construct jM/kit with <^ii*a-plaiforms. There is a possibilL^iat 

sasrka°Th!«v3dr^ " T »^"st the idea of the w hccLshaped stspa. But the Mahi- 
Sr ^ticravadins, who were the only sect which preferred the double stSpa to the (hdtra- 
nnportanw to the stuj^ than even the Apara-mabavina-scliyas and die 

nrfl. establishmc^ similar to Site 1 fearly phase), comprisiti| the 

proper and residcnUal ccIU. The MeAdvastu, the of the Lokottarava^ns, 

portrays somewhat a similar picture of an age when the Lokottara conception of Buddha had 
not yet taken hold on the people s mmd: Buddha had already been deified but was not 
represented m anthropomorphic form.* In all likelihood, the Lokottararadins, at least in 
me Dcginnmg of their career, had a predisposition for symbolic representation of Buddha, 
tne Apara-mahavina-seliyas introduced almost an identical tradition at Nagarjunakonda! 

■ Dutt. Qp, (it, (1930), p. 4. 

" Ibid., p, 25, and (1945). pp. 293-98. 
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A study of sculptures from the different sites should iiori^Uy throw light on this 
aspect of dev'clopment, but the chronological sequence of the earlier collection in the local 
l^scum has not been studied. It appears to the present writer that some sites, such as 
Sites I and 6, bad practically no piece where Buddha was shown in human form. 
There is only one drum-slab with Buddha-figure in the Museum which is recorded to have 
been picked up from Site 6, but the style of its execution is difpM-ent from that of other 
examples from the same site, In this slab the Bodhi-tree is depicted behind the scene of 
Buddha's First Sermon in die Deer Park, but this motif appears to be the characteristic of 
the sculptures From the stupas of Sites 2 and 3. Sculptures from Site 1 (ph XLVl) exhibit 
only symbolic representations of Buddha. Thus, die authors of Sites I and 6 (pi. XLVIIJ 
did not possibly favour the carving of Buddha in anthropomorphic form. Let it be em¬ 
phasized here that the symbolic representation docs not necessarily imply a high antiquity, 
for it might have been inherent in the faith of a particular sect. 

That some section of the Apara-mahavina-seliyas acceded to tlic idea of image- 
worship during the eighth regnal year of Ehuvala Chamtamula is evident from a mutilated 
Buddha-image from a chatljia-griha of Site 9, belonging to that year. The hlahavihara- 
vasins, and the Bahufrutiyas alw fr^llowcd suit (above, p. 69]i. Seels Inhabidng Sites 2, 
3, 4 and 106, which yielded the best specimens of sculptures, were also believers in image- 
worship. They often represent Buddha in human form, and each site had a chaflja-griha 
meant for the icon. The MahTs^akas, like the original Apara-mahavina-seliyas, did not 
y’icld to the popular demand of image-worship. A stage, however, came in the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist establishments at Nagarjunakonda when both the chaitja-gphas 
(Sitew'cre adorned w'lth images, neither of them being rcscr\'cd for a siupa. 

During this period of idolization, stQpas were possibly relegated to the background 
and at some sites the apsidal shrine became tlie most imposing edilicc. In other words, 
the lemple-conccpi gained greater currency. During the latter part of the rule of 
Virapurushadatta both the Thcrat'adins as well as the Apara-mahavina-seliyas allowed 
chaitji’a-gphas to come up. It was possibly Bodhiiri, the lay-worshipper from Gova-grama, 
who introduced the ehaitjfa-gfi/m at Na^rjunakonda (abo\T, p. 69). At that time this 
conception might not have had any far-reaching effcet on the prevailing doctrines of the 
different sects. At the next stage, controversy as to the relative importance of the 
chaitya-gnha and the main st^a might have arisen. Subsequently, chaitjia-gphas were 
raised within the precincts of the residential enclosure. Thus, the emphasis was trans¬ 
ferred from the stupa to the shrine. 


The image-worship and the concomitant apsldal and, later on, square or oblong 
shrines were steps towards further popularization of Buddhism. The creed and ideology 
of difiercnl sects except the ^>[ah]^akas and tlic original Apara-mahavina-scHyas, who 
stood firm against the tide, had to undergo metamorphosis in order to make room for 
these changes, which were the general trend of the lime. Such changes reflected them¬ 
selves in the monastic set-up and plastic art as well. 


[Rteeiivd on the JSth Maj /SCT.—£^,] 

Postscript: The author desires me to record here the recent (1962) discovery at Nagar¬ 
junakonda of an inscription of Vijaya Satakarnf, a late Satavahaua ruler. It runs to four lines 
follows: noma hhagarata ega-pggalisa raSo Calarni-putosa siTi-VijaraSatahannisa saca 8 
pa 4 diva Vesok^-Atinma. The inscription seems to be incomplete but is certainly Buddhist in 

salutation to aga^pagali, an epithet of Buddha (cf. Ep. M.. XX, 
Kl »"u j full-inoon of Vajiakha, is also significant. There is therefore no doubt 

that Buddhism had penetrated into the Nagaijunakonda valley even in pre-Ikshvaku day^.-Ed. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


Preservation of a miniature and a wall-painting 
By T* R. GjUROLa 


THIS^ ARTICLE IT IS INIENJJED TO GIVE THE DETA114 OF THE EXAMINATION AND PRE- 

scrvation of a miniature painting and a tempera wall-paintiog. It tvilJ be seen 
Jrom this how ccitam evidences and opportunities can be utilised to collect rclev-ant 
tlata lor the scientific examination and prcscrv'ation of old paintings 


1. MINIATURE PAINTING 


It IS an cighiccndn:cntury painting of the Deccani School (Hyderabad), The 
painting was on the back of another contemporary pamting and was covered witli four 
‘ layera of paper, being thus completely hidden. This seems to have been done in order to 
provide a firm support for the p^ntmg wiiich was very fragile and was showing cracks 
'^^^and te^s, especially in the green pigmented areas. The dirty-green, blackening and char¬ 
ring effect of green pigment in certain Mughiil. Riijasdi^i, Deccani and other school 
miniatures and illustrated manuscripts is well-known to custodians of this material. This 
mmady gets so much advanced in some cases that the support is ultimately reduced lo dust 
and gaps and losses arc caused. As a mat ter of fact, the green colour fii^t Joses its tone^ 
cficct, then becomes diriy-grccn and blackish and {inalty causes the crynibHug of the 
support. In case there arc three, four or more layers of paper applied at the back of a 
pamting to prepare a firm support, the blackening effect U carried throu;^ all of them, 
and many a time simply by examining ihc back of the pamting it can be found uherc 
the green pigment has been used in the painting on the front. 


Verdigris, which in chemical terndnolog)'- is called basic copper acetate and in the 
Indian^ artistes terminology has been one of the favourite green pigments used by the 

arlisls in Europe and in India. A.P. Laurie* mentions its use as an artistes material benveen 
the fifteenth and ntnctcenlh centuries. The mode of its preparation was known in very 
early times in Europe’, and there are references in certain Indian texts’ also describing 
lJu: method of its preparation for artist’s use. It is stated to have been prepared by the 
action of vinegar on copper scrapes. Verdigris is acidic in nature and is reported to be 
a notoriously unstable substance/ 


P* Launc, TAr Pmtiler^s Melh&ds and (Londop, 1947)* 

*®^^thcrford Get tens and G* L* Stout, Pamting jMatmals—A Short (NewY^ork^ 

i947)* 

^Asraru*i-Rh3t—a Tnatisf qf tht Set^mUtnUt Cmtuy dtalmg with tAe *Irt end Trthiiqut of CailigrepAjf^ 

CO, Md. Fa^ullah Ansari. 

*W, G. Constable, PeintePs (Oxford, 1954). 
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Rcfeicrnccs to puiu green colour in Sanskrit texts are not many/ \\licrc they exist, 
Utc recipe for green colour is the mixture of yellow and blue colonrs. Some of them arc 
given below;— 

1. Indigo mixed witli orpiment yields green. 

2. Orpiment mixed with dcep-brow^l gives the shade of a parrot’s feather. 

3. Indigo, peon, lac-dy'c, black ink and red lead yield mango-green. 

4. Orpiment and indigo also give mango-leaf green. 

. The miniatures and manuscripts in which diis charring elTcci is noticeable show a 
high aci^ty-content at the relevant places and the green gives positive test for copper, 
as examined by rnicro-chcmical (benzoin and salicylaldoMme) tests. Thus, supported 
|x)th by literary evidence atid dicmicaJ tests, the blackening and charring cflect of green 
m the painungs is attributable to the use of verdigris in these illustrations. Irreparable 
damage and loss arc caused to the painting by this pigment. 

It was the quest for the examination of tins green pigment in this particular painting 
diat^ gave clue to tlie (act that there W'as another painting on its back. The painting w‘as 
fragile and was found to have been strengthened by giving several layers of paper at the 
back. Tile blackened spots at the back were found to be highly acidic, and the cflect of 
the pigment was found carried to the hack side; but it did not correspond to the green 
painting on the front. It show'ed outlines of some definite features quite 
diffcrciU from the painting on the front side. 

The front side of the painting was given a preservative coating with *5 per cent metlwl- 
mctlm-crylatc solution, and when this coating had dried, a Nepalese tissue-paper was pul on 
It. It was then placed on a glass-sheet with the reverse exposed, Tlic back side was damped 
with water and tlie fiist layer of paper removed carefully with the help of an artist’s spatula 
Encouraging results were obtained and belter outlines of the blackening effect were now; 
Tioticeable. On further moistening it at the back die other layer was removed, and then 
u aether painting at the back was rendered clear. PI. XLIX A shows how 

the blackening enect of the^green pigment had been carried at the back of tivo 1 avers of 
papers and gave clue of a^ painting undemcath with green pigment. These two layers were 
also removed and the painting dried betiv'cen absorbent paper under pressure. 

^ 'VN’hcn the painting had dried, another coating of '5 per cent methyl-mctha-erylate 
so ution given. It was then given an alkaline bath in ‘1 per cent lime-water to 
elimnatc the acid-eflect and thereafter washed free of alkali. The painting w^s frarile, 
and as both the sides were painted it was mounted on one side on transparent nylon-gauge, 

paper-margins to balance the strain caused by the nylon-fabric, 
i-i. B shows Its condition after preserv-ation. As even this composition was not 

considered sound enough for the proper preservation of the palnung. It was mounted 
betivecn sunken-ivmdow mounts. 


2. TEMPERA U'ALL-PAl NTING 

u tempera wall-painting is from the collection of w'all-paintings 

brought by Sir .\urel Stem from his two Central Asian expeditions of archaeological anti 
geographical research, extending over the periods 1906-1908 and 1913-16 and now forms 
pan of the collection of the National Museum, New Delhi. It resembles in every respect 

'Moti Chandra, Jain Afinialurf Patntiags fmm li^uUm InJia (Ahmadabad, 1949). 
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ilic Bcstcklik ivall-paiiitings ofTnrfati tLai. 43^N.; Long. 89®K.) bctonging to the righth-' j 
ninth century. PL L A shows its condition before it was taken up for preservation. * 

Before prescn'ation was attempted, a scientific examination of the painting was 
carried out. TJie pigments used in the painting are red, black, green, white and brown. 
'Hie support was coarse and consisted of mud containing lime mixed witli husk and fibre, L 
the ground being gypsum (GaSO^). The white pigment is aisn gypsum and die green shotvs jt?: 
the presence of copper and may be malachite. The red pigment shows the presence of H 
lead and mav be red lead. The brow'ii is sienna and black carboii-black. Wall-paintings ' 
from Centrai-Asian sites, such as Miran, Kizil anti Tuiihuang (Wan-Fo-Hsia and Wei f ^ 
eaves), had been exarnined earlier, and it would be interesiing to make compararive study 
of ihese along with this Bezeklik painting. The data derived out of the study arc given 
in the Table on p. 87. 

For preservation the difTercni pieces of the painting were cleaned of all surface-dirt L: 
and mud-accumulation with a soft Cniiicsc paint-biush, making use of an aqueous nuxturc It 
of rectified spirit. The adhesive of the pi^eiits seemed to have been decomposed; they were 
loose, failing off, and coming out on die tip of dte fmgirr when touched. Afler the cleaning i4 
jiroce^ was completed the pieces were given two successive coatings of preservative sotu- * * 
lions in order to fix the colours. This having been done, they were protected from the . 
fmiit side HTth tissue-paper saturated with thymol-solution, and a sheet of glass ivasplaced ' 
over it and lunicd upside down. 

Most of the mud, husk and fibre was scraped off carefully lili only about i in. of 
them was left. Then a thickness of plaster of Paris in. w'as built up over the mud-backing 
and an ahinunium netting buried under another i“h in. thick layer of plaster of Paris laid 
over it. All this was done in such a way that a margin of about I ] in, alt round wa,s left. 
When the thus-formed panel had dried for two days, it was turned back to expose the 
painted side. The covering tisstic-puper was removed and an atuminium-frame provided 
to hold the painted panel securely, .After the complete drying up of the painting the 
gaps as well as borders were gi\en a neutral tint with oil-paint. PL LB shows its con-t* 
dition after preseri'ative treatment. ; 


{RttfKtd en ike IGih Mifember 


V* Director General of Archaeology in India, Government of India, 

. ew hi. Printed by ,M. C, Khunnah, B. Sc, {F,ngg.l, at ilie Job Press Private Limited, 

Kanpur. 
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